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EDITORIALS 


A PRAYER FOR THE GRADUATING TEACHER 


Send, O Lord, Thy Holy Spirit 

On Thy servant now, we pray; 

Let him prove a faithful shepherd 
To Thy little lambs alway. 

Thy pure teaching to proclaim, 

To extol Thy holy name, 

And to feed Thy lambs, dear Savior, 
Make his aim and sole endeavor. 


Thou, O Lord, Thyself hast called him 
For Thy precious lambs to care; 

But to prosper in his calling 

He the Spirit’s gifts must share. 

Grant him wisdom from above, 

Fill his heart with holy love. 

In all weakness be Thou near him; 

In his prayers, Good Shepherd, hear him. 


Help, Lord Jesus, help him nourish 

Our dear children with Thy Word 

That in constant love they serve Thee 

Till in heaven their song is heard. 

Boundless blessings, Lord, bestow 

On his faithful toil below 

Till by grace to him is given 

His reward, the crown of heaven. Amen. 
(Author unknown, 19th century) 
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No ® Will all of the attacks on our educational system being made by 

newspaper and magazine columnists and editorialists result in drastic 
changes? The answer is—no! Our educational program is designed for the 
masses, and the masses will resist being deprived of any of their educational 
opportunities. 


@ Will Congress vote large sums of money as federal aid to public education? 
The answer is — no! Sputnik has deflected concern in the direction of defense, 
and the economic recession has focused attention on public works as a panacea 
for unemployment. 


@ Will the debate as to what a Lutheran teacher is ever cease? The answer 
is—no! In spite of declarations made by Synod to the Federal Government 
reports still come to our attention that conference papers are being read which 
challenge the teacher’s status as a minister of religion. 


@ Will the teacher shortage result in a reduction in accreditation require- 
ments? The answer is —no! It is assumed that the five-year requirement will 
be quite standard in the not too distant future, particularly for elementary 
school administrators. 


@ Is it true that high school students are avoiding mathematics? The an- 
swer is —no! Two thirds of the high school freshmen in the United States are 
studying algebra, and their number is increasing. The tragedy of the story 
is that two thirds of the entering high school mathematics teachers are inade- 
quately prepared for the responsibility. 


@ Are there any people left who have the time to write articles for LUTHERAN 
EpucatTion? The answer is—no! But there are people who take the time to 
share professional information with their colleagues and co-workers, and so 
the process of publication goes on. HG. 


Enroll Him, Enroll Him Not? At this time of the year schools 
This Is the Question are enrolling and re-enrolling pu- 
Ua b A hon hitheniae A Boy?” pils — sifting, screening, canvass- 


ing. In other words, classrooms 
are being filled — filled almost to capacity—and along comes a mother, 
a mother of a “bad” boy — “bad,” not meaning sinful as we know and expect 
all our boys and girls to be, but rather meaning incorrigible, maladjusted, 
emotionally disturbed, delinquent, implacable. 
A question is posed: “Have you room for Johnny in your school? Johnny 
is a bad boy.” 
Our answer ought to be, “No boy is too bad for our school.” But is not the 


answer too often: “Our school is no reform school. We have no room for 
a bad boy”? 
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Would this be the correct, God-pleasing answer? Does God intend our 
schools to be for “good” boys and girls only? Do the “bad” boys need our 
teachers? 

Perhaps this whole question is related to the theory of rehabilitation. Let's 
hold back with the answer. A few reflections are in order. 

Crime has shocked society. Society becomes enraged and manifests a right- 
eous indignation over juvenile delinquents. But what does it do to, or prefer- 
ably for, the persons who perpetuate the crimes? 

1. Does it punish to “get even”? 

2. Does it foster and promote rehabilitation? 

3. Does it help to prevent crime? 


In his preface to one of the best-sellers, Life Plus 99 Years, Erle Stanley 
Gardner states: 

The alarming increase in vicious crimes committed by persons under the 
age of 21 —in fact under the age of 18 — indicates that at least in part the 
responsibility does not lie in the thinking and the characters of the juvenile 
criminals, but in the social environment, a change in thinking (meaning the 
present-day lack of guidance and parental discipline), in a failure on the part 
of society to keep a proper understanding of moral values before children. 


He goes on to say: 


“Somewhere in our society we are withholding some moral vitamins which 
children need in order to develop a proper sense of moral values.” 


Then he poses questions which may help to answer the afore-posed one. 
He asks: What are these moral vitamins? Where are they found? How can 
we supply them? 

Besides using punishment as a crime deterrent Christian teachers are con- 
cerned with feeding the proper spiritual vitamins to boys and girls, nourish- 
ing their souls and rehabilitating their lives. They are concerned, and rightly 
so, about the young delinquents before they go into prison, and therefore these 
teachers need not be troubled about them when they come out. 

Christian schools have the vitamins. The Gospel of Christ with all its love 
and compassion for the totally disturbed child must take the most prominent 
place on the vitamin shelf. When there is a love of Christ, there must be a love 
of His maladjusted, confused children. 

Many of these spiritually and emotionally undernourished “kids” are intel- 
ligent and sensitive but lack the emotional equipment to withstand severe 
tensions. They break down; their personalities shatter; they become delin- 
quents. 

There should and there must be room in every Christian classroom for at 
least one “bad” boy or girl. The challenge will be great, the obstacles many, 
the problems multiplied, the parents perhaps horrified —but the Savior and 
His cause will be glorified. 
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Fellow classmates of that child, also taking spiritual vitamin pills, will grow 
in Christian love and forbearance, will learn to choose right from wrong, and 
will exercise charity toward the less fortunate. 

Teachers, even though fatigued and discouraged, will be revitalized by the 
spiritual tonic contained in these words of the Savior: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

Have you room for a bad boy? This boy needs love and understanding and 
a chance to let the Holy Spirit rehabilitate his young life. Let him come in! 
M. MENSING 


The Challenge of the The approaching graduations at colleges and 


Teach Professi universities throughout the country will add 
RELIES SNES many new members to the ranks of teachers 


on the various instruction levels. These men and women are entering a pro- 
fession which offers a unique challenge. 

Teachers are first and foremost molders of men. They build character by 
precept and by example. Their influence is so far-reaching that although 
a pupil or student may forget all factual knowledge and all techniques taught 
him, he will never lose completely the impression which the teacher has 
made on him. 

In his autobiography Henry Adams referred to the lasting impression 
which teachers make when he wrote: “A teacher affects eternity; he can never 
tell where his influence stops.” In an address made in 1852 Daniel Webster 
voiced the same opinion when he said: “If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will 
crumble into dust. But if we work upon men’s immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with high principles — with the just fear of God and love of their fellow 
man — we engrave on those tablets something which no time can efface and 
that will brighten to all eternity.” 

Presently the teaching profession is in great need of members who want 
to meet that challenge. It needs persons who are interested in making their 
lives purposeful through rendering the most vital service to society. 

The challenge of the teaching profession is a still greater incentive for 
those who have dedicated themselves to serve as teachers in the church. They 
have the additional opportunity to offer spiritual guidance to youths in their 
formative years of life. That great privilege caused Martin Luther to evaluate 
the calling of a teacher as highly as that of a pastor. 

Above all, Christian teachers in Christian schools are inspired by the bid- 
ding of the Savior “Suffer the little children to come unto Me”; and they are 
encouraged by the Lord’s glorious promise given to them through His prophet 
Daniel that “they that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
forever and ever.” Tek 


Planning the School Year 


ARTHUR E. CuHrisTIAN 


(Presented in April 1958 to the Northern Illinois District Principals’ Conference ) 


Principals and teachers of our Lu- 
theran schools are busy people. Busy 
people must plan well, and must plan 
ahead, in order to finish their multi- 
tudinous duties. 

Among the many duties of our prin- 
cipals and teachers is the duty of 
properly carrying out the administra- 
tive program of the school. The prin- 
cipal, as the executive head of the 
school, is responsible for the total ad- 
ministrative program. Every good 
executive shares and delegates respon- 
sibilities. The necessity of this be- 
comes especially obvious in the case 
of our Lutheran elementary school 
principals, because most of them 
teach either part-time or full-time be- 
sides assuming the responsibility for 
the administrative program of the 
school. For our purpose here I will 
not even enumerate other functions 
which most of our principals have 
within their local parish or District. 
They, too, make good planning essen- 
tial. 

INSTRUMENT FOR PLANNING 


In order to help the principal and 
teachers to plan wisely and effectively 
we must have a form or instrument 
for planning. I am here presenting 
such an instrument. The title I have 
given it is “Administrative Plan for 
Faculty.” 

THE USE 

This instrument can be used by the 
principal himself, or it can be used 
for co-operative planning by the en- 
tire faculty. 
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If the principal for some reason 
must do all the administrative work 
himself and cannot involve the entire 
faculty, he will prepare a booklet of 
12 forms (one for each month), with 
three or four blank pages following 
each month’s form. The blank pages 
after each month’s planning page are 
for the purpose of developing and 
outlining specific plans in detail. 

However, my recommendation is to 
have the entire faculty help in de- 
veloping the “Administrative Plan” 
for the year. Some of the advantages 
of this group planning are: 


1. The entire faculty will be better 
acquainted with the total admin- 
istration of the school. 


2. All the teachers will have a bet- 
ter understanding of the prin- 
cipal’s work, and vice versa. 


3. All the teachers will know better 
what part their fellow teachers 
are playing in the total school 
and parish program. 

4, During the planning period by 
the faculty various administra- 
tive functions will be assumed 


by members of the faculty. 


Use of such a form developed either 
by the principal or by the faculty 
will also serve as a rather complete 
record of the year’s administrative 
work, and it will immediately be an 
outline of necessary administration 
for the next school year. 


When the entire faculty plans this 
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together, it is assumed that each 
member will have a booklet of forms 
as described above. 


THE PREPARATION 

The instrument, as you notice, is 
divided into two major columns. 

In the first column you will list 
duties which must be done sometime 
during the particular month, with the 
initials of the person to whom the 
task is delegated. The second column 
will list items that need to be done 
on specific days. 

The work of planning these pages 
should preferably be done during a 
summer faculty workshop. During 
the year additions will have to be 


made at various times. 


CHECK LIST FOR PREPARATION 

To help you in preparing these 
forms, I have included a list of com- 
mon administrative responsibilities. 
These items are a compilation of sug- 
gestions by approximately 20 princi- 
pals of the Northern Illinois District. 
They are listed here as the principals 
listed them on a questionnaire. The 
administration of every school differs, 
as we well know. What is a must in 
one school might not at all be neces- 
sary in your school, or what must be 
done in one school in September or 
October might not have to be done 
until February or March in the neigh- 
boring school. My suggestion is to 
use this as a check list in preparing 
your forms. Use what items in this 
list are necessary for your school, 
transfer those items to the proper 
month of your master administrative 
plan, and add items not listed here. 
Actually there is no specific time of 
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the year when the planning for a new 
school year begins. I have begun the 
list with July, although many items 
of the month previous to that are 
already for the next school year. 

To indicate specific differences, 
I have in a few instances listed similar 
items more than once under different 
months. 

As stated, this is a compilation of 
items listed by 20 principals. I have 
included some of the humorous and 
yet serious items listed. To get the 
full value of the lists prepared by the 
20 principals, you would have to read 
them all. One principal, for example, 
had a rather detailed list from July to 
December and from April to June. 
Across the page for January, Febru- 
ary, and March he wrote two little 
words — “FIND TEACHERS.” 


SUGGESTED ADMINISTRATIVE ITEMS 
FOR PLANNING THE SCHOOL YEAR 
JuLy 

Set up September registration. 

Plan for faculty workshop. 

Order textbooks and supplies. 

Publish school handbook. 

File application for special milk pro- 
gram. 

Develop school calendar. 

Attend summer school, conferences, 
and conventions. 

Prepare letter giving parents informa- 
tion about registration, beginning of 
school, insurance, book rental, 
house calls by teachers, bus service, 
etcs 

Organize for 
teachers. 

Make annual child census for child- 
accounting reports. 

Prepare forms to be used with lunch 
program. 

= Reformation program for Octo- 

er. 

Order movies for school year. 


orientation of new 
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(Continue numbering items as filled in) 
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St. John’s Lutheran School, Elgin, Ill. 
ADMINISTRATION PLAN FOR FACULTY -— Month of 


Must be done during 
this month 


To be done on 
specific day 


Ist 
2nd 
8rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
llth 
12th 
18th 


Series (NE 


Se | 


“Ref.” with item indicates that spe- 


cific outline is on following page. 


Meet with PTL executive board to 
plan year’s program. 

Get work expedited on building im- 
provements and repairs. 

Prepare class lists for other teachers to 
make summer visits. 

Forget the whole thing — go on vaca- 
tion. Work in the yard. Get ac- 
quainted with family. 


AUGUST 


Final details on registration. 
Final details on August faculty meet- 
ings. 


15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
Qist 

22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 


29th 
80th 
31st 


Present proposed program of curricu- 
lum study for year, etc., to faculty. 

Order achievement tests. 

Order IQ tests. 

Conduct faculty workshop (assign 
projects for the school year, Christ- 
mas Eve service, operetta, school 
annual, school paper, etc.). 

Schedule children’s church services. 

Examine choir robes. 

See that all forms are mimeographed. 

Recheck on all book orders. 

Consult with bus company on bus 
schedule. 
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Get health questionnaire for nurse’s 
office. 

Prepare recommendations to board of 
education. 

Meet with board of education on 
year's plans. 

Plan special events with faculty. 

Set dates — reserve same. 

Advertise opening of school. 

Newspaper article on new school year 
and new teacher. 

Order children’s service envelopes. 

Order CTA passes. 

Plan Wednesday matins for children. 

Order samples of operetta — to be 
given by entire school in late No- 
vember. 

Take a vacation. 

Faculty picnic. 

Work on safety patrol. 

Visit families of prospective parents. 

Home visits of all children. 


SEPTEMBER 


Plan Christmas card sales campaign — 
order cards. 

Plan topic for first PTL meeting. 

Plan and schedule parent-teacher in- 
terviews to be held at end of first 
quarter. 

Check whether sufficient report cards 
are on hand. 

Plan for open house during Lutheran 
Education Week. 

Use faculty meeting to choose op- 
eretta from samples. 

Consult with nurse regarding schedule 
for visual screening, audiometer 
tests, and dental exams. 

Establish routine schedules of play- 
ground supervision, lunchroom, etc. 

Plan assembly programs. 

Plan mission projects for year. 

Meet with room mothers. 

Correct preliminary class lists, tuition- 
paying lists. 

Answer District questionnaire. 

Order physical education clothing for 
pupils — secure mothers as fitters. 
Get TB report from faculty and staff. 
Check membership status of students. 
See that class schedules are printed 

and distributed. 
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Arrange for pupil pictures. 

Plan Lutheran Education Week. 

Check with each teacher (especially 
new ones) how they are getting 
along with everything. 


OCTOBER 


Plan Daily News spelling bee. 

Plan Book Week observance. 

Give IQ tests to grades 1, 4, 7. 

Begin operetta practice early in month. 

Plan spring tours. 

Make sure that all materials for Lu- 
theran Education Week are ready 
and exhibits arranged. 

Discuss IQ test results in faculty meet- 
ing. 

Plan faculty discussions on teacher's 
method of dealing with each par- 
ent at parent-teacher interviews. 

Plan for Fire Prevention Week. 

Check whether planned health pro- 
gram is carried out. 

Order, duplicate, or have Christmas 
services printed. 

Faculty social. 

Push Christmas card sales. 

Assign faculty committee for curricu- 
lum study and possible new text- 
books for following school year. 

Check progress of work with teachers 
if felt necessary. 


NOvEMBER 


Evaluate parent-teacher conferences. 

Discuss children who are in danger of 
retention. 

Set up schedule of special singing by 
the children during Advent. 

Plan Thanksgiving emphasis. 

Check on basketball and volleyball 
programs. 

Select and order Christmas gifts. 

Organize for Christmas parties. 

Refresh faculty on policies for Christ- 


mas gifts. 


DECEMBER 


Set up schedule for mass rehearsals of 
children’s Christmas services. 

Plan room and school decorations for 
Christmas. 

Wind up Christmas card sales. 
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Begin to assemble materials for annual 
report to congregation. 

Check up on texts and supplies for 
second semester. 

Return old texts to Wilcox and Follett 
for secondhand prices. 

Plan to relax and have some fun with 
the family — which you neglected 
since August. 


JANUARY 


Evaluate children’s Christmas services, 
and decide what to do next year. 
Begin discussion of Talent Festival 

(local and/or River Forest). 

Make arrangements for faculty visit- 
ing day. 

Review first semester. 

Check up on teacher needs for next 
school year. If you need some, act 
quickly. There is a shortage. 

Arrange for eighth-grade Springfield 
trip. 

ce weak pupils; make sure par- 
ents and children are apprised of 
failure if imminent. 

Check whether all permanent records 
are up to date. 

Get report of curriculum and textbook 
committee, and discuss textbook 
changes. 

Plan for March of Dimes. 

Schedule children singing for Lenten 
services. 

Check with each teacher individually 
to see that they are following cur- 
riculum and are up to date in all 
areas of learning. 


FEBRUARY 


Make Talent Festival plans known to 
children. 

Begin planning for VBS. 

Plan Valentine parties. 

Order graduation pins, ribbons. 

Order diplomas. 

Order caps and gowns for graduation. 

Plan choir concert for spring. 

Prepare Kindergarten prospect list for 
next year. 

Discuss Kindergarten program for 
school closing with Kindergarten 
teacher. 
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Get graduation speaker. 

Plan use of Christmas card profits. 

Prepare application for Lutheran high 
schools. 

Begin work on yearbook. 


MARCH 


Prepare for spring parent-teacher con- 
ferences. 

Set up kindergarten registration for 
next year’s pupils. 

Analyze safety program with the ad- 
vent of spring. 

Urge enrollment of teachers in sum- 
mer schools. 

Plan graduation banquet. 

Plan summer building repairs, im- 
provements, etc. 

Work on school calendar for next year. 

Get enrollments in for R. F. Talent 
Festival. 

Plan spring sports. 


APRIL 


Revise school handbook if necessary. 

Give out inventory and textbook sug- 
gestion forms. 

Arrange for consultations regarding 
doubtful cases for promotion. 

Prepare VBS plans. 

Plan a faculty dinner. 

Get yearbook to printer. 

Give achievement tests. 

Form faculty committee to suggest 
educational topics to PTL program 
chairman for next school year. 


May 


Set up and print graduation program. 

Plan Ascension Day service. 

Check all graduation details. 

Discuss achievement test results. 

Plan room picnics. 

Secure teachers for VBS. 

See that textbook and supply require- 
ments for next year are in. 

Plan faculty-board dinner. 

Acquaint faculty with graduation pro- 
cedures. 

Plan patrol outing. 

Choose class valedictorian, scholarship 
winners, etc. 
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JUNE Get final copy of handbook to printer. 

Check whether all teachers have class- 
rooms in order for summer months 
(bulletin boards neat, preferably not 
empty; coatroom areas clean; cab- 
inets and shelves in order). 


Prepare end-of-year report for voters’ 
assembly and parents of school. 

Schedule faculty vacations. 

Check whether all end-of-year teacher 
reports are in. 


See that each teacher completes per- oS 
manent records and turns them in. The above items are mostly admin- 
Order all necessary textbooks and sup-_ istrative, although supervision of the 
plies. curriculum is certainly included. The 


Conduct end-of-year workshop, and effective principal must also visit each 
assign summer concentrations (cur- classroom regularly (if the congregation 
riculum, textbooks, summer school, grants him enough “time off” from teach- 
workshop, educational conventions, ing), observe the teachers in action, and 
canvassing, etc.). discuss curriculum, schedule, and meth- 

Make up school calendar for next year. ods with the teachers individually. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Have you sent for your copy of “Tools for Food Preparation and Dish- 
washing”? The Federal Government has made them available to the citizens. 
The following profound statement ought to impress you: “Dishpans should be 
large enough to hold dishes but not too large for the sink.” There are other 
statements like that. An airmail special delivery letter not only will make it 
possible for you to get this pamphlet quicker but also will help the post 
office department reduce its deficit. 


@ 

Correct Incorrect 
at war against at war with 
consensus consensus of opinion 
centered on centered around 
dentist, physician, surgeon doctor 
Dr. Doctor 
Dr. (earned) Dr. (honorary ) 

ie pass away 
all each and every 
play, sing. render 
try to try and 
different from different than 


@ If some private collector of American colonial relics tried to buy the 
Liberty Bell today, he would let loose such a flood of patriotic protest that 
he would have to be told: the bell is priceless. Yet, hardly more than a hundred 
years ago, it was just a heavy, badly cracked, troublesome bell to the city 
fathers of Philadelphia who were determined to get rid of it. They even sued 
a man for abandoning it in Independence Hall as not worth hauling away. 


© A century or more ago men settled affairs of honor on the dueling field. 
Bismarck, great German statesman of the 19th century, was an outstanding 
duelist. Angered over a supposed affront, he challenged Professor Virchow, an 
eminent scientist. Having the choice of weapons, the professor showed w 

at the field of honor with a juicy sausage in each hand. He explained that one 
contained lethal germs while the other was perfectly harmless. “Choose your 


sausage, and we will eat together,” he proposed. Bismarck walked off the field 
red-faced in defeat. — Prism. ’ 


What Should Be the Admission Policies 
of a Lutheran Elementary School? 
(A Symposium ) 


I 


Who is to be admitted? This is the 
big question for any school and con- 
gregation that is trying to carry out 
the mission responsibilities which our 
Lord has given them. It is also the 
big question that is difficult to answer 
for the faculty and board for parish 
education of Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Colorado Springs. 

In order to carry out this responsi- 
bility, our congregation has adopted 
an enrollment policy which has been 
in operation for six years. Even 
though it may not cure all ills, it cer- 
tainly has been a step in the right 
direction — to give the deserving child 
an opportunity for Christian educa- 
tion. 


First, the order in which children 

will be enrolled is as follows: 

1. Children whose parents are 
members of Immanuel Lutheran 
Church. 

2. Children whose parents are 
members of no church. 

3. Children whose parents are 
members of sister congregations. 

4, Children whose parents are ac- 
tive members of churches other 
than sister congregations. 


Everyone will agree that mission 
prospects should be given considera- 
tion before children from our sister 
congregations. If the pupils from sis- 
ter congregations do not get into our 
school, we know that they are being 
educated and trained in the educa- 
tional agencies of their church. This 
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is also true of the children from 
other churches. They do receive spir- 
itual guidance and direction from 
their own church’s program. 

Second, we have certain require- 
ments which pertain to all children, 
and therefore the parents must agree 
to the following conditions (stated in 
brief): 

1. That all children will submit to, 
and accept training in, the teach- 
ings of the Lutheran Church, 
taken from the Bible. 

2. That the children will conduct 
themselves as becomes Christian 
children, so that under the in- 
struction, training, and admoni- 
tion of the faculty they will pre- 
sent no menace to the spiritual 
welfare of the other children. 


3. That the parents of the children 
will do nothing to counteract or 
frustrate the Christian instruc- 
tion given to their children. 

4, That all children will comply 
with all rules and regulations of 
the school. 

5. That the children will participate 
in all school activities. 

6. That upon enrollment of the 
child suitable information will 
be provided. 

7. That enrollment in the school 
will be conditioned by the child’s 
social and emotional adjustment. 

8. That grade placement will be 
determined by standardized 
tests. 
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Once the background of the par- 
ents has been determined, we are 
ready to apply other criteria. The par- 
ents must fall into one of the four 
categories of order in which pupils 
are enrolled. Therefore it is important 
that all applications for enrollment 
are considered only by a personal in- 
terview with the principal. Through 
a great deal of questioning and prob- 
ing we can generally determine 
whether the parents ‘are mission pros- 
pects or active members of another 
church. 

When this big question has been 
answered, certain conditions must be 
met. Parents considered mission pros- 
pects are urged to attend a series of 
lectures on the teachings of the Lu- 
theran Church as taken from the Bible 
in order that the home may know the 
same Savior taught to the child in 
school. These lectures are held during 
each semester for a period of 12 
weeks and are conducted under the 
direction of the pastor. These parents 
are invited by a personal visit from 
the pastor and also by letter from the 
church office. If parents fail to attend 
the first semester, they are urged again 
to do so the second semester. How- 
ever, they are not obligated to join 
the church. If they fail to attend at 
all, they jeopardize their child’s en- 
rollment for the following school term. 

The mission prospects must also 
agree to provide their children with 
an opportunity — and also to encour- 
age them —to attend Sunday school 
and church services. Finally, they are 
asked to pledge to the support of the 
school a contribution that may be 
within their means. 

Parents from other churches (not 
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from our sister congregations) have 
stiffer conditions to meet. They must 
agree to attend the adult classes or 
lectures given by the pastor. They 
have no choice but to attend. We feel 
this is necessary to give these parents 
a real background of our teachings 
and doctrines, some of which may be 
contrary to the teachings of their 
churches. They will thus be in a bet- 
ter position to understand what we 
are trying to teach the child in school. 
While some of these eventually do 
join our church, no pressure is brought 
to bear on them. 

These parents must also pledge to 
contribute to the support of the 
school, the per capita cost of which 
amounts to $180 a year. All this is 
done in a written agreement which 
the parents must sign. This is not just 
an oral commitment. 

Enrollment in our school in any 
given year cannot be construed as a 
guarantee of enrollment in any subse- 
quent school year. This is especially 
true if the pupil and parent evidence 
no interest in a correlated church and 
school program. 

As a final point we assure all par- 
ents that this enrollment policy will 
be applied at all times in Christian 
charity in order to bring more chil- 
dren and parents to a knowledge of 
their Lord and Savior. 

BEN EccErs 
II 

In our Lutheran Church, which 
concedes to each local congregation 
the autonomous control and manage- 
ment of its school, it would be sur- 
prising to find any high degree of 
uniformity in the area of school ad- 
mission policies. The fact that some 
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of our schools apparently have no 
established policy at all regarding 
this phase of school administration is 
equally disturbing. Obviously no sin- 
gle policy would satisfy the needs and 
special circumstances of all the 1,300 
Missouri Synod schools. However, it 
should be just as obvious that two or 
more Lutheran schools in any com- 
munity or city should be reasonably 
uniform in their admission policies, 
which in turn should be designed to 
meet local conditions. 

Is such uniformity possible? Yes; 
a case in point would be the 50 Mis- 
souri Synod as well as Wisconsin 
Synod Lutheran schools of the Mil- 
waukee area. Through the joint prin- 
cipals’ conference the principals of 
these 50 schools have achieved basic 
agreement on entrance policies. 

One of these basic areas of agree- 
ment concerns the age required for 
admission into the first grade. These 
50 schools have agreed that a child 
must be six years of age before De- 
cember 1 of that year. The age re- 
quirement must take into considera- 
tion that of the local public school 
system, which may be either on a 
semester or on an annual promotional 
schedule. 

Another area of admission policy 
agreed upon by these same schools is 
the sequence in which prospective 
pupils from member and nonmember 
families are to be admitted. It might 
first be stated that all children of 
school age are welcome regardless of 
the church affiliation of the parents. 
However, in the event that the en- 
rollment exceeds the capacity of the 
school or any specific classroom, the 
following priority schedule is effective 
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in the case of new pupils: 1. Children 
who have at least one parent in mem- 
bership with the local congregation; 
2. Children whose parents belong to 
a sister congregation which supports 
a school; 3. Mission children whose 
parents have no church affiliation; 
4. Children whose parents attend a 
sister congregation which does not 
support a school; 5. Children of par- 
ents who belong to other church de- 
nominations. 

In regard to the admission of Ne- 
groes the principals’ conference was 
generally agreed that Negroes should 
be dealt with in the same manner as 
other mission prospects and that a 
study of the situation should be made 
in the light of Scripture by any con- 
gregation confronted with this ques- 
tion. 

Closely interrelated with the prob- 
lem of admission policy is the ques- 
tion of classroom quotas. Should cer- 
tain limits be established and ad- 
hered to? The writer feels that effec- 
tive teaching requires that classroom 
load be limited to 35, with an ab- 
solute maximum of 40. One might 
assume that such a practice would 
deny certain children an opportunity 
to enter our schools. The writer’s ex- 
perience has been just the opposite. 
It is true that this policy necessitated 
the provision of temporary classrooms, 
in one case in the church basement, 
in another instance in the church 
proper. However, in both cases, 
although the schools had only re- 
cently been established, the situation 
prompted the congregations to as- 
sume ambitious school-building ex- 
pansion programs to replace the tem- 
porary facilities. Whereas the average 
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layman is not easily impressed by 
overcrowded classrooms, temporary 
classroom facilities and pupil waiting 
lists serve as constant reminders that 
the school must be expanded. 

The ideal time to establish admis- 
sion policies is before the school itself 
is established or at least before one 
is confronted with an admission prob- 
lem. Although such policies might be 
suggested by the principal, they 
should represent the formal endorse- 
ment of the local board of education. 


WALTER DosBERFUHL 


II 


Before Christ ascended into heaven, 
He gave us the great commission to 
go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. He also 
told parents to bring up their chil- 
dren in His nurture and admonition. 
He urged us to teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever He had com- 
manded. This commission and ex- 
hortation can best be carried out by 
means of such Christian elementary 
schools as we have in many of our 
Lutheran congregations. Our paro- 
chial system is rooted in the above- 
cited commands of Christ. With such 
a foundation we should like to open 
our schools to all children and permit 
them to come under the influence of 
the Gospel of Christ. However, be- 
cause of physical handicaps as to 
space, man power, and various local 
conditions, as well as in the interest 
of good stewardship, our schools can- 
not accept all applicants and must set 
up principles and criteria as a guide. 

The Lutheran elementary school 
was originally intended for the chil- 
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dren of the local parish. In addition, 
it has become an excellent mission 
agency for the congregation. Thus 
children of parents who may be or 
may become prospective members of 
the local congregation are given pref- 
erence next to the children of the 
parish. In some instances, we might 
accept applicants on the basis of pa- 
rental interest and possible future affil- 
iation with the congregation. Situa- 
tions might justify accepting such 
mission prospects with the under- 
standing that the parents acquaint 
themselves with the teachings of the 
Lutheran Church through adult in- 
struction and then decide whether or 
not they want to become a part of the 
total program of the local parish. Par- 
ents should be made to realize that if 
they want their children enrolled in 
a Lutheran parochial school, they 
themselves must make it their busi- 
ness to know what is being taught. 

A very important criterion to apply 
is the extent to which the family is 
interested in the total program of our 
Lutheran Church and the congrega- 
tion conducting the school. We must 
always bear in mind that Christian 
education is a process which is con- 
tinuous from the cradle to the grave. 
Our elementary school is a very im- 
portant part in this endeavor, and 
parents should be made aware of this 
fact when they apply for admission. 
Our schools should not become known 
as schools for “problem children.” We 
do not want to deny anyone a Chris- 
tian education, but for reasons of good 
stewardship we must give preference 
to those who are interested in the en- 
tire program rather than just the 
school. In some areas we may be con- 
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fronted with the problem of integra- 
tion. According to Christian prin- 
ciples, we cannot let race or color in- 
fluence us when we consider applica- 
tions for admission into our schools. 

Finally, if there is room for others, 
we should consider them on an in- 
dividual basis. Children from mem- 
bers of sister congregations who have 
no school of their own might be given 
preference. However, when mission 
opportunities exist in the neighbor- 
hood of our school, we may want to 
consider them first. 

It is quite evident that at times it 
may be very difficult to make a de- 
cision on applications. It is therefore 
important that we always keep in 
mind that we are dealing with blood- 
bought souls, that we call upon Him 
who has commanded us to feed His 
lambs, and that we let Him guide us 
in this great task. 

ALFRED C. RICHTER 


IV 

in studying the question of enroll- 
ment policies in Lutheran schools, we 
are governed, first of all, by the unique 
character of our schools, in which the 
primary concern is the spiritual nur- 
ture of the child. Another factor pe- 
culiar to the situation is the close re- 
lationship of the school with the 
church which owns and operates it. 
It naturally follows that one of the 
prime determining elements of an ad- 
mission policy will be the mission op- 
portunities which are present con- 
stantly. In the past eight years we 
have confirmed in our church at Al- 
hambra, Calif., 187 adults and 67 chil- 
dren who were won for Christ through 
the medium of the school. 

Naturally admission will primarily 
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be reserved for children of members. 
Beyond this point, enrollment policy 
will be affected by the purposes and 
aims of the local school, the ability 
to provide classrooms and well-quali- 
fied teachers, and the zeal and conse- 
cration of the congregation in carrying 
out the command of our Lord “Preach 
the Gospel unto all creatures.” (Mark 
16:15) 

As a priority classification for gen- 
eral use, we have successfully used 
the following order: (1) local church, 
(2) sister congregations, (3) un- 
churched, (4) other Lutheran synods, 
(5) other churches. 

Although no pressure should be 
brought to bear on unchurched par- 
ents, many congregations have found 
it wise to include attendance at adult 
information courses as one of the en- 
rollment requirements. Even if con- 
firmation does not ensue, the child is 
benefited through the parents’ knowl- 
edge of Bible truths. This program is 
carried out by the pastor. 

In specific cases, which child shall 
be admitted? Which child shall be 
turned away, and why? Through ex- 
perience we have learned that our 
school is not the place for the excep- 
tional child who needs specialized 
care we are not equipped to give. 
Admittance should also be denied the 
youngster who, according to his par- 
ents, “just misses the age deadline by 
a few days and really has been ready 
for first grade for at least a year.” 
It is best to adopt the state age for 
enrollment and to adhere to this rul- 
ing with no exceptions. We have also 
found it advisable to register each 
child for one year only, to permit re- 
view of special cases each year. 
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We have avoided the extremes 
(1) of admitting pupils just because 
they represent a good tuition poten- 
tial and (2) of a deliberate confining 
of the student body to local congre- 
gation members. 

Where there is opportunity to en- 
roll students from minority race 
groups, the experience will prove 
most rewarding. In a specific instance, 
boys playing in an interschool basket- 
ball tournament were tremendously 
impressed with the ability, poise, and 
good sportsmanship of two Negro 
boys. In another school a boy of Mex- 
ican parentage contributed signifi- 
cantly to improvement in human re- 
lationships through his academic ex- 
cellence and leadership. 

Love of Christ, from which springs 
love for our neighbor, will finally de- 
termine the course we take. In the 
area of enrollments the first and final 
consideration will be the souls of 
children. R. W. SCHEELE 
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I believe that the Great Teacher 
set down His admission policy in the 
words “Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations. .°) 47 ~ This should ot 
course, be our policy. Since it in- 
cludes all educable children within 
the age range of the elementary 
school, it is a big program. 

Through generations and centuries 
human nature gets less inclined to 
implement so big a program. It calls 
for self-denial, and the Evil One 
gradually sells us, too, on the idea that 
we had better look out for. ourselves, 
since no one else will. We therefore 
become less and less impressed with 
the magnitude of the Great Commis- 
sion. We dare to think that it needs 
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limiting, and we do limit it and bring 
it up to date. We embellish a bit the 
clear statement of the Master. 

We restrict, at one point, in the in- 
terest of, let’s say, specialization; at 
another, to maintain our good reputa- 
tion in the community. In all our 
moves we are much too reluctant to 
refer back to the prime statement of 
the Master Teacher, which should be 
a major tenet in our philosophy. 

Another strong motive for restrict- 
ing our outreach —a motive not bad 
in itself if tempered —is the feeling 
that the school must be run like a 
business. This obsession makes us 
exceedingly dollar wise but consider- 
ably less soul conscious. 

A congregation confines its influ- 
ence because it is expedient to do so. 
Such expediency becomes a purpose 
for being, a major plank in its phi- 
losophy, as definitely as the Great 
Commission was the basis for the 
work of the early church. But what 
is feasible and tenable in one congre- 
gation may fail of support in another. 
Our retrenchment therefore takes us 
into numerous directions. It leads us 
to follow devious courses. So develop 
or grow numerous philosophies, each 
an outgrowth of an expediency con- 
sidered genuine. We have, then, as 


many different admission policies as _ 


we have restriction patterns in Synod. 


It is certainly well that we often 
refer to and ponder the Savior’s com- 
mand which tells us that all educable 
children, regardless of race, creed, or 
social status, are entitled to the train- 
ing of the Lutheran elementary 
school —a training for dual citizen- 
ship: one on earth, the other in 
heaven. W. O. SEIBEL 
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Portable Science Table 


Frep C. STEBBINS 


Better laboratory facilities became 
a “must” at Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Kansas City, Mo. But funds 
were scarce. The congregation had 
just appropriated $100,000 for a gym- 
nasium and several more classrooms. 

Mr. E. Helge, principal, thought 
about the Parent-Teacher Society as 
a source of revenue. Even so, a room 
could probably not be equipped just 
for science instruction. Then how 
about a portable science table, self- 
contained, that could be moved where 
needed? 


It was discovered that a suitable 
portable table would cost about $700, 
quite a load for the PTS. The presi- 
dent of the PTS offered to construct 
a portable laboratory table during his 
vacation. The funds for necessary 
materials were furnished by the PTS. 


The table was constructed in two 
weeks at a cost of $150. 


Here is the way W. L. Bostelmann, 
science teacher, feels about the port- 
able science table: 


This unit is capable of making any 
room a science laboratory. Without 
a central science room, transporting 
experimental equipment is a problem. 
This problem is taken care of in this 
unique portable unit. 

With this always-in-view work table 
top, we find ourselves being able to 
complete any experiment given in our 
science texts. Scientific interest is 
highly accelerated as the children are 
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able to take part in chemical analysis 
and observe the many interests of 
physical science. 


We are happy to have the services 
of this efficient little helper. 


Erich S. Helge, the principal, has 
this to say: 
Our portable science table has an- 


swered a need which has long been 
felt by the members of our staff. 


At one time in our deliberations, 
serious consideration was given to the 
possibility of having a separate room 
set aside for science. This however, 
did not appear to be the solution 
neither from the financial nor from 
the practical viewpoint. 

With our portable science table we 
are now able to convert any of our 
classrooms into a science room. Many 
experiments which were formerly 
passed over now can be performed. 
By staggering our science periods we 
have avoided any conflict in using the 
unit. 

We feel that the students have de- 
veloped a richer appreciation for the 
field of science and certainly have en- 
joyed experiences which were not pos- 
sible before. Our school program has 
become more meaningful and our ob- 
jectives more applicable. 


Those interested in building a port- 
able science table do not immediately 
have to incorporate all of the features 
shown in the sketches. Doors, draw- 
ers, electricity, gas, and water can be 
added independently of each other. 
All of the parts can be obtained either 
at a lumber yard or hardware store, 
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with the exception of the rocker arm 
pump and the rods. 

The rocker arm pump, or galley 
pump, may be obtained from a house 
trailer manufacturer or a trailer sales 
and service agency. The rods are no 
problem, but the mounting plates 
might prove to be. An ingenious PTS 
member may be able to devise an- 
other method of attachment. 
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Four or five coats of enamel com- 
plete the job. The sketches have been 
done in detail not so much to estab- 
lish an inflexible design, but to pro- 
vide a starting point. Dimensions 
shown are similar to available com- 
mercial models. In the six months 
this science table has been in use, 
its size has proved completely satis- 
factory. 


Close-up of the science table showing burrette rods (smaller) in place, support bars, and cross rod. 
These four rods attach to the table with flush fittings that do not interfere with other uses of the 
table. Galley pump (or rocker-arm pump), flush sink, and gas cock are set far enough to one side 
to eliminate waste space. Black formica top has bevel edge, so that no material may lodge under 


edge. 


Color black was chosen because it most quickly shows up foreign material and aids in 


cleanliness. Large sliding doors, which are removable, hide water and waste bottles, gas (butane) 
tank, and equipment 
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Close-up of rocker-arm (galley) pump, flush sink, and gas cock. All metal parts are chrome-plated 
brass except for duralumin rods. There is no splash from sink 
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SIDE VIEW 


110, TUsST-LOCK 


OUBLE OUTLET 
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|! 
Since this is the hot side of the lead-in wire, i! 
a twist-lock fitting was used. This prevents 
the cable from being kicked loose acciden- 
tally, for it can only pull loose from wall 
plug, which automatically cuts power. Above 
this inlet fitting are two 110-volt outlets to service the table, and to the left is a phone-jack type 
connection providing 10 volts a.c. for use in experiments. This was accomplished by stepping 

down the standard house current with a common bell-ringing transformer 


Members of the eighth grade observe the distillation of water. Comments by W. L. Bostelmann, 
science teacher. Note that with the end leaves up the table measures nearly six feet long, allowing 
a fairly large group to gather around and get a close-up view 
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Side of cabinet showing drawers and storage area below. Note test tube racks on both doors. On 

the left, clean tube storage; on the right, rack to hold prepared liquids for use during classroom 

demonstrations by instructor. Note, too, that shelf is cut back to avoid breaking glasses when doors 

are closed. Both drawers are fitted with guards so that they cannot be pulled all the way out 

unless guard is flipped up out of way. Note here, too, that science table is fitted with nonswiveling 
casters on one end and swivel casters on the other 
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With sliding doors open, arrangement of equipment can be seen. The two shelves on right are 
adjustable 
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CHURCH AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


HerBert D. Bruenine, Editor 


Recruiting New Choir Members 


WALTER L. PELZ 


“What am I going to do? Half of 
my tenors were missing tonight. Last 
week one of our strongest basses 
moved away, while another trans- 
ferred his membership to another 
congregation. That leaves two to bal- 
ance eleven sopranos and eight altos. 
On Sunday we must sing.” 

This typical lament with variations 
seems to be quite general. Choir di- 
rectors are truly disturbed about the 
apathy of the members of our con- 
gregations so far as the choir is con- 
cerned. This is a major difficulty and 
one not too easily remedied. How are 
we to increase the membership of the 
choir? What can be done to interest 
more men? How can we maintain 
our children’s interest in the choir 
after they have graduated from the 
Christian elementary school? 

This is the day and age when “mir- 
acle” drugs cure all ills. There are 
many choir directors who are seeking 
a simple but effective answer to the 
questions raised above, together with 
a large number more that are being 
asked. Let it be said at the outset 
that there is no cure-all for this tragic 
situation. Almost every director is an 
individual, and what may prove to 
be a successful solution for one will be 
completely unsatisfactory to another. 
With your indulgence I should like to 
offer what I have found to be reason- 
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ably successful in the recruitment of 
new choir members in the hope that 
it will bring aid to those choir direc- 
tors who are deeply distressed. Most 
of what is written here pertains to 
the adult choir in the congregation, 
but it applies also to youth or chil- 
dren’s choirs. 

Before a recruitment program can 
begin, it is essential to analyze the 
choir as it is, to determine its strengths 
and weaknesses as to balance and 
blend. Know who are the leaders of 
the various sections, how many are 
able to read music, how many are 
faithful in attendance at rehearsals, 
and the like. For example, one may 
have ten sopranos in the choir, but if 
only four appear regularly this is 
hardly adequate. Such an analysis is 
akin to a diagnosis by a physician. 
However, such probing into the prob- 
lem by the director will point up the 
procedures to be followed and will be 
most rewarding in the end. 


The next step will be for the direc- 
tor to outline a program for the choir. 
A most valuable aid for drawing up 
the program is to secure the pulpit 
schedule from the pastor for six 
months in advance. This will help the 
choirmaster in selecting appropriate 
music. It should be in harmony with 
the thought of the service. For special 
choral services in Adventtide or in 
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Lententide search out fitting music for 
these great occasions. By means of 
such special efforts the work of the 
choir may be truly appreciated by the 
congregation. In drawing up a choir 
program for the season plan also in 
advance for social events, such as, a 
potluck supper, and weather permit- 
ting, a fine outing, or a picnic. Such 
affairs tend to build an esprit de corps 
and help members of the choir to 
know one another and the director 
much better. 

With this much accomplished, one 
can think of recruitment. The usual 
procedure for a goodly number of 
directors is to place in the August or 
September bulletin an announcement 
that the choir will begin its regular 
rehearsal periods after the summer re- 
cess. There are even those hopeful 
and trusting directors who believe 
that if they add the line “anyone is 
welcome to join,” there will be stand- 
ing room only. This is bound to prove 
to be a great delusion. Aside from 
informing the regular choir members 
that rehearsals are again the order of 
the day, such announcements have lit- 
tle or no value. 

That this is not an overstatement 
of the truth will be demonstrated by 
further announcements in the bulletin. 
There one will read: “The choir is still 
in need of altos and tenors. Our re- 
hearsals take place every Thursday 
at 7:30 P.M. Won't you come and 
join usP Anyone is welcome.” This 
announcement has the effect of a dis- 
tress call from a sinking ship. As peo- 
ple would be hesitant to board such 
a ship, so they are equally reluctant 
to join a choir which is obviously hav- 
ing difficulty. Such an announcement 
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also registers a note of defeat and 
rarely brings in the caliber of mate- 
rial that is helpful in making a good 
choir. More than one director looks 
back on such an effort with deep re- 
gret. 

This does not mean that we should 
abandon announcements in the bul- 
letin regarding the choir. On the con- 
trary, news about the choir should be 
given to the public, and especially to 
the congregation, so that interest will 
remain keen. Such announcements 
ought to deal with the successful 
phases of their work. Thus the right 
picture of choir work will be main- 
tained. As to difficulties, let these be 
solved by the director and the officials 
of the choir. 

Another means of contacting new 
members for the choir is correspond- 
ence. The director will send a friendly 
personal letter to the prospect out- 
lining some of the aspects of the 
choir’s yearly program and inviting 
him or her to join. In these days, with 
the amount of mail being sent to peo- 
ple, this type of letter may well be 
relegated to the ever-popular circular 
file. 

It is possible also to use the tele- 
phone and speak to prospects. This 
has the advantage of at least leading 
them somewhat closer to a decision. 
Your pastor may be very willing to 
write an article in the church paper 
or to give you the space for it. There 
is also the medium of the local news- 
paper at your disposal. The pastor 
may also be willing to include a few 
remarks in his oral announcements on 
Sunday. All these things will be help- 
ful to some extent. 

The one outstanding way to in- 
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crease the membership of a choir is 
to have the director call on people 
personally in their homes and discuss 
the situation with them. Most choir 
directors in our churches are teachers. 
Their day is made up of teaching, 
which means that they are able to 
speak. For that reason such a direc- 
tor should have little or no difficulty 
in approaching prospects in their 
homes. If a director finds it difficult 
to speak of his choir program enthu- 
siastically, his interest in the work 
should be questioned. Surely when 
his program has been prepared, he 
should be able to discuss it in such 
a way as to whet the musical appetite 
for such delectable viands. 

When I refer to this matter of the 
personal contact by the director, 
I mean just that. One should never 
discourage the choir members or other 
members of the congregation from 
helping in the effort. Care should be 
taken, however, that such work is not 
delegated to others when the director 
could do better himself. No director 
is able to do all himself. If it is pos- 
sible to have some of the choir mem- 
bers SHARE the task, this is good. 
People like to share work, but dislike 
being commanded to do it. 

What about the preparation of a 
prospect list? In this matter, I keep 
a special notebook on hand. The 
choir members themselves will help 
prepare such a list. Congregation 
members who have a fine appreciation 
for good music will also submit names 
to you. Then there are always the 
various congregation lists that are 
kept for just such a purpose, as the 
adult confirmands, family records, and 
the like. Knowing the strengths and 
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the weaknesses of the choir, the direc- 
tor may then prepare the list accord- 
ing to the choir’s need. 

When such a list has been prepared, 
it is well to have an observation 
period. There are times that permit 
us to be seated near such a person in 
church, giving us the opportunity to 
note the quality of the voice. There 
are also social functions in every con- 
gregation where singing is done. This 
is a golden opportunity to observe 
some of the prospects. Here you will 
be able to “hear” whether or not they 
will fit into the scheme of the choir. 
If you find the prospect unsuitable, 
you have saved time and embarrass- 
ment to yourself. 

When you have assessed the value 
of a person’s voice and determined 
that he or she will be a sterling mem- 
ber of the choir, then you are ready 
for a visit in the home. Such visiting 
should be planned for those summer 
months when the choir is not in re- 
hearsal. Here it must be said that 
there are times when one may see as 
many as six prospects in an evening. 
Ordinarily only one visit will be made. 
The director is there to “sell” the 
choir. When the director is sold on 
his program, it should be something 
that will appeal to any singer. I feel 
that one should show them something 
tangible concerning the choir’s activ- 
ities, such as the singing schedule for 
the coming year or a brochure sum- 
marizing the highlights of the choir’s 
activities for the past year. It is in 
this manner that one gets the choir 
into the home, and it is easier to keep 
it there. 

Having brought the choir to the 
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home, the next part of the visit is to 
bring the prospect to the choir. The 
prospect should know that he or she 
is WANTED as a member. This call 
is not one of the “in case you are in- 
terested” announcements, but it is an 
honest effort to point out how much 
joy and happiness one can derive from 
being part of a group that really wants 
to do something fine for church music, 
for beautifying the service, for prais- 
ing the Lord. This must be a sincere 
presentation on the part of the di- 
rector. 

For some it has meant that I had 
to call several times. Under no con- 
dition do I ever let them feel that 
they are indispensable. I am not 
there to “beg” them to join the choir. 
I am there to move them to co-oper- 
ate in the promotion of unity and har- 
mony which will in the end make a 
great choir. 

Before leaving I attempt to have 
some commitment. I ask that pros- 
pects appear for a few rehearsals if 
they do not wish to join immediately. 
I always believe in saying that they 
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may drop their membership in the 
choir if it is not what they expected. 
But the chief objective is to GET 
THEM THERE! 

Once the director has laid the foun- 
dation, it is well if a member tele- 
phones a day or two after the call to 
add some encouragement. One of the 
finest helps is to have this person offer 
to bring such a recruit to the choir 
for the next rehearsal. 

We make a point of recognizing the 
new members at once. We attempt 
to let them know that we are happy 
that they are with us. Our group has 
always responded by making them 
“feel at home.” The feeling of “one- 
ness” is contagious and quickly makes 
them feel at ease. The formality of 
voice placement or tryout need not 
be made until the proverbial ice has 
been broken. 

I have used every method men- 
tioned in this article. I heartily en- 
dorse as the most successful the per- 
sonal visit of the director. It is the 
most involved method, but it is also 
the most rewarding one. 


“I wonder how many organists have the same feeling I do when publica- 
tions, designed for service use (and this I do not consider recital stuff) are 
highly chromatic in idiom. A composer has a style, granted, but when I studied 
composition, my teachers were more than definite in stating that a high amount 
of chromaticism indicated a certain lack of innate strength, usually. As with 
several contemporary composers I could mention (and I most certainly include 
Messiaen), I find that any extended amount of playing of a preponderantly 
chromatic idiom becomes quite cloying and does not stand up against other 


items which have used chromatics more sparingly. . . . 


It is past time present- 


day composers put more virility in their works and in so doing require (at 
least hope for) organists to re-create this virility (which, incidentally, is not 
necessarily synonymous with volume) in their service preludes. 


Ray Berry, Editor of the American Organist (February 1956, page 62) 


One of the traits of youthful genius is that it is quick to perceive and 
assimilate all that is best in contemporary productions and thus to form 
itself on the best available models; and Purcell’s genius was no exception to 
the rule. — C. F. Abdy Williams, in The Story of Organ Music 


Church Wedding Music 


HERBERT D. BRUENING 


The word church is the cue to the 
approach we should take in choosing 
music for a church wedding. 

“A church wedding needs to be a 
churchly wedding,” Conrad Bergen- 
doff declares in his foreword to Wed- 
ding Music by Fryxell. 

Walter E. Buszin says: “The mar- 
riage rites of the Church all point for- 
ward to realities of the future and do 
not hark back to romantic experiences. 
The Christian bride and bridegroom, 
realizing this, want their wedding 
service to remind them not only of 
their future responsibilities, but also 
of their allegiance to Christ, the 
Bridegroom of their souls, and of their 
utter dependence upon God's grace 
and mercy for a happy and successful 
marriage.” * 

The Joint Commission on Church 
Music of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S. A. enunciates this 
principle: “The music, like the (wed- 
ding) ceremony, should, above all, 
be an act of worship of God.... In 
church, the music should be serious 
and dignified, in order to accord with 
the strength and depth of feeling and 
purpose of the persons being married 
and of the prayers of the Church for 
them. Yet, a wedding is a festival 
which the music, though serious, 
should mark with grace, tenderness, 
and joy.” ® 


1 Regina Holmen Fryxell, Wedding Music 
(Rock Island, Il].: Augustana Press, 1956). 
2 Lutheran Witness, June 10, 1952, p. 4. 
3 Music for Church Weddings. An official 
publication of the Joint Commission on 
Church Music of the Protestant Episcopal 


These basic excerpts are taken from 
three detailed discussions of suitable 
music for a church wedding. They 
state the case well. 


PRENUPTIAL RECITAL MUSIC 

In some churches the organist plays 
a short recital before the nuptial serv- 
ice. He may feel uninhibited in his 
choice of organ music because this 
is a “recital” before the service. Yet 
he isn’t entirely at liberty to select 
music without regard to the occasion. 
What kind of music should he play? 
Should all of it be quiet and slow 
music? This may be justifiable if it 
is necessary in a given case to keep 
the irreverent conversation of assem- 
bling guests from becoming loud. 
However, music played only adagio 
and pianissimo may be difficult for 
the hard of hearing to follow. More- 
over, music in a single mood tends 
to bore listeners. Playing only music 
that is loud and lively will do the 
same thing. Why not strive for a 
judicious happy medium? 

The middle-of-the-road ideal ap- 
plies also to music based on various 
types of tunes for hymns and to music 
not inspired by such tunes. Some of 
each kind, thematic and nonthematic 
pieces, can be played. Preference may 
be given to compositions based on 
hymns being used in the wedding 
service. Such hymns may be Re- 
deemer hymns as well as hymns ad- 


Church in the United States of America 
(Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1953), 
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dressed to the Father and to the Holy 
Spirit. In his preludial recital before 
the wedding service the organist 
should use good judgment in building 
a good prenuptial recital program. 
While not in full accord with the 
foregoing principles, the program of 
M. Emile Bourdon is interesting. Pre- 
ceding the marriage service of Prince 
Rainier and Grace Kelly this organist 
of the Cathedral of Monaco on 
April 19, 1956, played compositions 
by Bach, Buxtehude, and Handel. 
Does this organist’s choice suggest 
anything? 
THE PROCESSIONAL MUSIC 


For many bridal couples there is 
only one acceptable wedding proces- 
sional, the “Bridal Chorus” from the 
opera Lohengrin by Richard Wagner. 
Controversy still rages around this 
choice. Some say it is the traditional 
wedding march for the processional. 
Others say it is not traditional at all. 
Note these points of view: 


They (the wedding marches of Wag- 
ner and Mendelssohn) are now asso- 
ciated with weddings in church and 
not opera or the theater. To say that 
our grandfathers did not use them is 
beside the point; to say they are not 
“traditional” is not exactly true. To 
those who associate them with wed- 
dings in churches, they are traditional, 
whether they have been in use 5 years 
or 500 years.5 


Father Donald H. Gratiot, chair- 
man of the Music Commission of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Rochester and 
Rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 


4 “Music for a Wedding,” The American 
Organist, March 1957, p. 82. 


5 The American Organist, October 1956, 
p. 344. 
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Rochester, N. Y., wrote in the Dio- 
cesan Digest: 


The Wagner and Mendelssohn wed- 
ding music properly belongs to the 
opera house and the concert stage. 
Certainly it should never be used in 
Church, for it is secular to the core. 
The argument is sometimes offered 
that it is “traditional” for weddings. 
Yet most of our grandparents did not 
have it at their weddings —it came 
into popular use about 1900; fewer of 
our great-grandparents ever heard it, 
and none of our great-great-grandpar- 
ents did, for it had not yet been writ- 
ten in their time. One can scarcely 
appeal to tradition in such a case.® 


Music for Church Weddings (see 
bibliography ) relates this incident: 


During the intermission period of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System Sun- 
day afternoon symphony program on 
July 29, 1950, Richard Wagner’s 
granddaughter (second child of Sig- 
fried) was interviewed. The subject 
of Wagner's second marriage came up 
and the following conversation took 
place: 

Interviewer: Was the “Bridal 
Chorus” from Lohengrin used at the 
wedding? 

Granddaughter: Goodness, No! 

Interviewer: How about Mendels- 
sohn’s “Wedding March” from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream music? 

Granddaughter: No, nor that either. 

Interviewer: Why? 

Granddaughter: Nobody gets mar- 
ried to them in Europe. 

Interviewer: They are very popular 
over here. 

Granddaughter: Yes, I know, since 
I am in this country. However, we 
never heard of it in Europe until we 
saw it in the movies, and then we 
thought it was a Hollywood joke. 

Interviewer: What music do people 
get married to in Europe? 


8 Ibid., June 1956, p. 188. 
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Granddaughter: Well, we make a 
difference between secular and sacred 
music. And besides, I would be super- 
stitious to get married to the “Bridal 
Chorus.” 


Interviewer: Why? 

Granddaughter: Well, the marriage 
of Lohengrin and Elsa did not last 
long. 

The march from Lohengrin seems 
to be traditional in our country, but 
not in Europe. Incidentally, the Rev. 
Donald H. Gratiot claims that Wagner 
originally wrote his composition as 
a funeral dirge (“hum it and see,” 
says he) and later incorporated it into 
the opera Lohengrin in 1850. 

Regarding the operatic background 
of Wagner (and Mendelssohn) Carl 
Halter concludes: “The plea that 
these pieces have an operatic origin 
is weak on two counts: first, because 
origin never determines function ab- 
solutely, and second, because the 
origin of the music plays practically 
no part in the thinking of those who 
wish to have it used.” 7 

Why all the fuss about Wagner and 
Mendelssohn if “traditional” is a mere 
point of view and operatic back- 
ground is either unfamiliar or imma- 
terial to some bridal couples? Here 
are some answers: 

1. Obviously, these wedding marches, 
radically unchurchly in character, 
and rendered banal by overuse, are 
not good music for the service. 
How much more meaningful it 
would be to have the bride and 
groom approach the altar to the 
tune of “Let Us Ever Walk with 
Jesus” or “Lord, We Come Before 


7 Carl Halter, The Practice of Sacred 
Music (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1955), p. 51. 
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Thee Now” or a host of other 
hymns and hymn preludes which 
would really express the signifi- 
cance of the occasion.8 
2. It is not only this well-known con- 
notation of the “Bridal Chorus” but 
also its trivial character which make 
it unfit for church use. Its faults 
more than outweigh any value it 
may have acquired through popu- 
lar association with weddings. The 
Mendelssohn piece is better music, 
but the elimination of both of these 
marches is much to be desired. 
Processional music of greater worth 
and suitability is gradually coming 
to be known and used.® 
Why must processionals and reces- 
sionals at weddings be marches? Ed- 
ward W. Klammer states: 


A processional or recessional is not the 
equivalent of a march and, when em- 
ployed in a church, should always be 
walked, never marched, and certainly 
not “waltzed.” It is, therefore, imma- 
terial whether the music played during 
a processional is in duple, triple, or 
free rhythm. While the music played 
by the organist may also serve the 
purpose of steadying those who take 
part in the processional or recessional, 
its chief purpose should be to contrib- 
ute to the reverent spirit of worship 
which should prevail.1° 


Using appropriate hymn tunes or 
music based on them is nothing new 
in American life, according to Charles 
Collins. Writing in his column 
“A Line o Type or Two,” he ob- 
served: “Our browsing down this side- 
line of musicology, a field we seldom 
invade, has convinced us that before 


the vogues of the Mendelssohn and 


8 Ibid. 
9 Music for Church Weddings, p. 15. 


10 Wedding Music, Parts I and II (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952). 
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Wagner marches the American peo- 
ple used hymn compositions that were 
appropriate for the occasion.” ™ 


THE RECESSIONAL MUSIC 


The use of Mendelssohn’s wedding 
march from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream as a_ recessional has caused 
almost as much controversy as the use 
as processional music of Wagner's 
“Bridal Chorus” from Lohengrin. 
Father Gratiot gives. us this further 
information: 

Mendelssohn wrote his wedding music 

(in 1843) as ballet music for his opera, 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” based 

upon Shakespeare's comedy drama. 

As it is actually performed, the music 

is heard at the wedding of a jackass! 

Moreover, if the congregation were to 

follow the directions of the music, the 

people then dance in the aisles, for 
it is ballet music.12 

If there were nothing better in ex- 
istence than Mendelssohn’s wedding 
march, we would either have to use 
it or create something in its place. 
Neither alternative is necessary. We 
are not forced to use Mendelssohn, 
nor do we have to compose something 
new, though we may be qualified to 
do so. Fitting hymns or selections 
based on these hymns as well as organ 
works of nobility and solemnity are 
available to make a church wedding 
churchly to the last note. 


VOCAL SOLOS 


How did vocal solos come to be 
used at church weddings? There was 
a time in our circles when a church 


11 The Diapason of July 1, 1947, under 
“Seeks Wedding Music Data,” as quoted in 
Chicago Tribune, June 9, 1947. 


12 Op. cit. See n. 6. 
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wedding included hymn singing by 
the congregation and a sermon by 
the pastor. Perhaps a choir sang a 
selection deserving of a place in the 
church service. In some instances 
there was a Nuptial Eucharist. Some- 
thing, however, has happened in a 
number of churches. The wedding 
service has become streamlined. Gone 
are the hymn singing, the sermon, the 
choir anthem, and certainly, the Eu- 
charist. Not everywhere and not 
always is this the case, but it has hap- 
pened in many instances. Only the 
processional and the recessional, the 
ceremony itself (our agenda even 
provides a “short form”), and the vo- 
cal solo remain. A so-called private 
or side-door wedding takes even less 
time and is simpler than the usual 
“front-door” or “open-to-the-public” 
wedding service. 

Of course, there are other factors 
that led to the introduction of the 
vocal solo at church weddings. Per- 
haps the small number of persons 
present ruled out hymn singing. Or 
the guests were thought to be un- 
familiar with the hymns to be chosen. 
Getting choirs to sing at a wedding is 
often out of the question in our busy 
American way of life. If a faithful 
few choir members wrestle with the 
anthem, they do a poor job sometimes. 
So what could be easier than to fall 
back on a vocal solo? It is better than 
nothing, isn’t it? Sometimes nothing 
might be better than the vocal solo. 

Some bridal couples select a certain 
solo because of its text. If it is a sa- 
cred text appropriate to a church wed- 
ding and set to good, churchly music, 
it will be acceptable. Such vocal solos 
are available in collections called 
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Wedding Blessings, written for low 
and medium voices, edited by Paul 
Bunjes. Every organ loft should have 
a set of these two volumes ready for 
frequent use. Every parsonage or 
church office might well have a set 
for ready reference when a choice of 
vocal solos is being made. Using 
Wedding Blessings as well as vocal 
music listed by the Concordia Music 
Bulletin of May 1957 will help to keep 
church weddings churchly. 

Several years ago Cardinal Stritch, 
then archbishop of Chicago, banned 
the use of the Wagner and Mendels- 
sohn wedding marches and certain 
vocal solos from the Roman Catholic 
churches in his diocese. His action 
moved Edward P. Halline to write a 
special lengthy column on the sub- 
ject. He regarded the vocal songs 
banned as “tasteless confectionery” 
and quoted from “a pontification” he 
had in the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
February 11, 1945. Here are a few 
extracts from his discourse. 

It is a sad commentary on one phase 
of musical progress that the literature 
abounds with love songs, impassioned 
avowals, serenades, and even drinking 
airs, but of music suitable for the 
ceremony of marriage there is a shock- 
ing scarcity. 


Of course, for the simpler rites there 
are DeKoven’s “Oh, Promise Me,” 
Grieg’s “Ich liebe dich,” and Carrie 
Jacob Bond’s “I Love You Truly.” 
They, too, are in an advanced state of 
deterioration, not only from being 
overdone, but from their own vitamin 
deficiency. 
* * 

The DeKoven piece is tiresome, and, 
furthermore, it is a plighting song and 
not suitable to the solemn moment 
when the contractual estate begins. 
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Grieg sounds frivolous, and Mrs. 

Bond, with all due respect, is not in- 

spiring.18 

On February 19, 1957, Mr. Halline 
was sent a copy of the Wedding Man- 
ual published by the Ev. Luth. Church 
of St. Luke, Chicago, with an accom- 
panying letter. It was pointed out to 
him that there is no dearth of suitable 
wedding music for organ or voice. 


What should the church musician 
do when bridal couples express re- 
quests for music contrary to his feel- 
ings or conviction? Carl Halter seems 
to provide the answer to this question 
when he says emphatically: 


It is true that the musician should at 
all times make every effort to improve 
the quality of music heard in his 
church, but he must at all times also 
keep in mind that purely musical con- 
siderations place a bad third behind 
the dedication of the music to God, 
and the helpfulness of the music to 
man. It will help to keep one hard 
fact in mind: The only thing upon 
which the musician has a right to 
insist is that the words and the music 
used in worship be dedicated to the 
worship of God. In all other areas the 
musician is clearly in the role of a 
guide and teacher who by patient per- 
suasion must gradually win his people 
to higher musical standards.14 
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The author discusses “What is Appro- 
priate” in a comprehensive manner, and 
then lists titles of music under these head- 
ings: Organ Music for Recital Preceding 
the Wedding Service, Processionals, Reces- 


18 The Milwaukee Sentinel, October 23, 
1955. 


14 Halter, p. 50. 
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A must book for the church musician, 
especially the Lutheran choirmaster and 

organist. (See pages 50 and 51.) 


Music for Church Weddings. An Official 
Publication of the Joint Commission on 
Church Music of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of 
America, Greenwich, Connecticut: The 
Seabury Press. 23 pages. 75 cents. 

Get it. Read it. Heed it. Use it for ref- 
erence. Adapt its principles and recommen- 
dations to our Lutheran wedding service 
where necessary. Otherwise adopt what is 
fitting for us. There are chapters on the 
following subjects: Planning the Music, 
Organ Music for Wedding Recitals, Wed- 
ding Processions, Hymns, Choir Music, Holy 
Communion, and Vocal Solos. 


ARTICLES 


Buszin, Walter E. “Music for the Church 
Wedding,” Lutheran Witness, June 10, 
1952. 

Written by a Lutheran theologian and 
church musician of The Lutheran Church — 

Missouri Synod. An invaluable guide. 


DeLaney, Theo. “The Church Wedding .. . 
and Its Music,” Alma Mater, May 5, 
1943. 

A Concordia Seminary student’s contri- 
bution. 


Manz, Paul O. “Wedding Music” in Lu- 
theran Witness, July 12, 1949. 


Miller, L. David. “Music Can Spoil a Wed- 
ding,” American Lutheran, December 
1951. 


“Music for Weddings,” Concordia Music 
Bulletin, May 1957. 
Lists vocal music in collections or sheet 
music form. Gives titles of organ music in 
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Wismar, Adolph, Sr. “The Nuptial Eucha- 
rist,” Pro Ecclesia Lutherana, VIII, 1 
(mimeographed ). 

A scholarly dissertation by a Lutheran 
authority on liturgy and worship. Discusses 
history of Nuptial Eucharist, Suggestions for 
a Nuptial Eucharist, the Liturgy of the 
Nuptial Eucharist. 


For Organ se 


Accompanying Manual for Parish Organist, 
ed. H. Fleischer. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. (Page 10.) 


Bach, J. S. “Sinfonia” (from Wedding Can- 
tata No. 196), arranged by Hugh 
Porter. New York: H. W. Gray. 
75 cents. 

When it is played in stately fashion, this 
composition is excellent processional or re- 
cessional music. It can be repeated if it is 
too short for the occasion. 


Beck, Albert H. 76 Offertories and 36 Pre- 
ludes, 1111 Bonnie Brae, River Forest, 
Ill. See “Beck Leaves Heritage” in Lu- 
THERAN Epucation, LXXXVIII (Feb- 
ruary 1953), pp. 303—306. 


“Praise My Soul” (“Lauda Anima”). Chi- 
cago: British-American Music Co. 

The tune by Goss is found in Thiman’s 
Four Easy Pieces on English Hymn Tunes 
for Organ. It is No. 282 in The Hymnal 
1940 (Episcopal), mentioned in the essay 
in Fryxell’s booklet. 


Stelzer, Theo. G. 20th Century Organ 
Music for Wedding, Service, and Re- 
cital. Theo. Stelzer Publications, 1001 
Platte, York, Nebr. $5.50. See the 
review in LurseRAN EDUCATION, 
LXXXVII (May 1952), 443—446. 


Wedding Music, Part I. Edited by a Com- 
mittee. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1952. 86 pages. $2.50. 


Processionals and_recessionals, general 
service music. Helpful foreword by Edward 
W. Klammer and classified indexes. 


Wedding Music, Part II: Hymn Tune Pre- 
ludes for Use at Church Weddings, 
Anniversaries, and Other Festive Oc- 
casions. Classified indexes. 55 pages. 
$2.50 
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The Lutheran Hymnal. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1941. 


Hymns 620, 621, 622, 623 comprise the 
section under Marriage. Hymn 409, 410, 
426, 540, 53, and others may be used as 
vocal solos or organ music or in connection 
with music based on them. The resourceful 
church organist will know what is appro- 


priate for each churchly church wedding. 
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Wedding Blessings, ed. Paul Bunjes. Saint 
Louis: Concordia. $2.00. 


“A collection of nuptial music in a variety 
of styles by composers whose efforts in the 
propagation of church music have been 
singularly significant and of lasting value in 
the history of such music.” This music may 
be had for high voice (mezzosoprano or 
tenor range) and for low voice (medium 
contralto or baritone). Three of the 12 com- 
positions call for voice, violin, and organ. 


“And if we consider and ask ourselves what sort of music we should wish 
to hear on entering a church, we should surely, in describing our ideal, say, 
first of all, that it must be something different from what is heard elsewhere; 
that it should be sacred music, devoted to its purpose, a music whose 
unquestioned beauty should find a home in our hearts, to cheer us in life 
and death; a music worthy of the fair temples in which we meet and of the 
holy words of our Liturgy; a music whose expression of the mystery of things 
unseen never allows any trifling motive to ruffle the sanctity of its reserve. 
What power for good such a music should have.” 

Robert Bridges, poet laureate of England, quoted on page 34 of Alec 
Robertson’s Interpretation of Plainchant (Oxford University Press, 1937). 


Concerning The Practice of Sacred Music by Carl Halter (Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, 1955, $2.50) the American Guild of Organists Quar- 
terly says in its January 1958 issue (Vol. III, No.1): 

“It is about time someone sent barbs in two directions: first at self-centered 
organists who use church services as opportunities for virtuoso or other display, 
and second at autocratic pastors who force untenable artistic rules upon church 
musicians. Mr. Halter’s barbs, however, have shafts of wisdom following them: 
his advice is eminently practical, often quite original (in a field where it is 
easy to be dry and platitudinous!) and always intellectually invigorating.” 


In the case of orchestral arrangements it is most frequently the apparently 
inexhaustible source of the works of defenseless J. S. Bach, whose name, fol- 
lowed by a hyphen and some necessarily anticlimactic name, covers all kinds 
of Tschaikovskynized or Griegoid versions of his works on programs which 
with his legitimate works for orchestra he hardly would have “made.” Since 
Bach himself was a great arranger of other composers’ pieces, our arrangers 
love to cite his name as a vindication of their own work. They forget that 
an arrangement is artistically justified only when the arranger’s artistic effort 
is greater than the original composer’s. — Paul Hindemith in A Composer’s 
World (see HORIZONS AND LIMITATIONS, p. 141, Harvard University 


Press, 1952) 


There are not many genuine geniuses in any fields of endeavor. There are 
talented men and women. Some of these hide their talents (not through 
modesty or humility, but generally through laziness or self-deception) in the 
dark. Others develop them, bringing them out into the full light; and glorifying 
God, who gave them their gifts, influence for better the lives — spiritual, 
cultural, and physical — of all whom they serve. — Father Finn 


German music rests on the chorale, and in its homely strength and 
simplicity lies the spirit of German art. — Lehman Engel 
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June 1, 1958 


Dear OLAF: 


The April issue of Advance poses these two questions: 

What can be done to improve the church attendance of children? 

Does the pastor present the Law and the Gospel so that the children can 
understand them? 

The first question is an old one. It’s one that’s asked in thousands of 
churches every Sunday morning. And it’s one to which many different answers 
have been given, none of them completely satisfactory. 


No doubt much of the problem lies in parental attitudes. Parents who'd 
rather not struggle with their children in church take the easy way out; they 
leave them at home (or stay at home with them). Parents who believe that 
Sunday school is enough all too easily nibble at the “Mommy-Daddy-I-just- 
don’t-feel-like-going-to-church-today” line. 

But before I get too rough on parents — after all, I’m part of the union 
too —I’d better say that part of the problem also lies in the attitudes and 
practices of many churches. There are, for example, those adults who can dis- 
hearten the bravest of parents — and with only a look! You know the scene: 
The sermon is three minutes along . . . tiny Alvin Immerschrei feels hungry 
and tells Mommy so .. . all over the church heads turn and eyes command, 
“Mrs. Immerschrei, please; muffle him or get him out of here!” I don’t blame 
Mrs. I. for staying home next Sunday. 

There is, however, a bigger reason why many churches repel children. The 
second question posed by Advance hints at it. So does the fourth verse of 
the poem. It’s simply this: Too few services are designed to permit children 
to worship or to be instructed by the Word. 


Frankly, sometimes I feel guilty urging children, especially small ones, 
to go to church, because I know that they'll only hear big words and only 
see people getting up and down and a man in a robe “doing things” up front. 

What’s the answer to this dilemma? How can we provide worship and 
learning experiences for both children and adults in the church service? Cen- 
tral Christian Church of Dallas, Tex., has tried to solve part of the problem 
by letting its six-to-twelve-year-olds conduct their own service in their own 
child-sized chapel. 

Faith Lutheran of Normandy, Mo., conducts a monthly service especially 
designed for children. Pilgrim Lutheran of Cheltenham Township, Pa., has 
incorporated a 35-minute family worship service into its 70-minute Sunday 
school period (Advance, April 1958). The Protestant Episcopal Church is 
working hard to introduce the family service into its member congregations. 

Still other churches modify their regular adult worship services to allow 
for child participation. They use various means: a children’s story sermon; 
having the children sing in unison; selecting hymns that also children, includ- 
ing the little ones, know (this often requires a homemade supplement to the 
standard hymnal); directing parts of the regular sermon to the children: 
explaining the liturgy periodically. ; 

Olaf, I don’t suppose that we'll ever find the perfect way to insure 100% 
church attendance by children. But I do believe that we can do better than: 
“Children, now be sure to go to church. That’s what God wants you to do, 
you know.” : 

Got any ideas? 

Worshipfully yours, 


MO 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


COMMITTEE E 


The four words in large type listed 
above (LEADERSHIP — SERVICE 
— PROMOTION — RESEARCH) are 
guideposts giving the LEA its sense 
of direction. They serve as a chart 
or map for the organization. But even 
the finest map or chart is of little use 
unless there is a vehicle or method 
to provide the desired movement. 

For the LEA the vehicle (the means 
of communication) is a publications 
program geared to assist in the ad- 
vancement of Christian education. 
Annually the LEA offers the follow- 
ing to its membership: 


1. A. subscription to LuTHERAN 
EDUCATION. 

2. A printed copy of the significant 
reports, papers, and addresses 
given at the summer convention. 


3. A monograph of a functional 
character dealing with a topic of 
current interest and need. 


4, A yearbook written and directed 
toward the advancement of 
Christian education in one of 
the four areas listed above. 


Personnel of Committee E 

The publication program of the 
LEA is a co-operative endeavor of 
the entire membership, for it is from 
this group that suggestions for topics 
of yearbooks and monographs are re- 
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ceived. However, the actual mechan- 
ics of contact with authors, writing, 
rewriting, editing, proofing, is done 
by the Editorial Committee of the 
LEA Executive Board. Present mem- 
bership on this committee includes: 

Mr. Ralph Frick, St. Paul’s, Melrose 

Park, Ill. 


Mr. A. H. Kramer, Northern Illinois 
District Superintendent of Schools 


Dr. Arthur Miller, Synodical Board for 
Parish Education 

Dr. John Pletz, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Verna Rahdert, Grace, River 
Forest, Ill. 


The Rey. R. Seboldt, St. Paul’s, Oak 
Lawn, Ill. 


Mr. R. Schlesselman, Lutheran Child 
Welfare, Addison, Ill. 


Dr. N. S. Tjernagel, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest 


Dr. Rudolph Waldschmidt, Valparaiso 
University 

Prof. R. L. Reinke, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest (Chair- 
man) 


WORK IN PROGRESS 

To meet the time demands of edit- 
ing, proofing, and printing the Edi- 
torial Committee normally projects its 
publication program three or four 
years into the future. At this writing 
the committee has under considera- 
tion topics for the yearbook to be dis- 
tributed in the summer of 1961. Pub- 
lications which are in the process in- 
clude: 
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ing to measure a child’s understanding 
of the attributes of God. This instru- 


1958 Yearbook: Lutheran Parish 
in an Urbanized America 


Edited by Prof. Ross Scherer, Val- 
paraiso University. 

The manuscript for this yearbook is 
at the printer’s and should be distrib- 
uted to the LEA membership during 
the late summer or early fall. 

Prof. Scherer gathered a number of 
case studies of congregations which 
illustrate the rural-urban and _ the 
urban-suburban shifts in population. 
His analysis of these cases and the 
general understanding which _ this 
yearbook opens to this topic should 
prove to be of great value to the Chris- 
tian teacher in a far-from-static Amer- 
ican community. 


1959 Yearbook: Children’s Worship 

Edited by the Rev. Roland Seboldt, 
Oak Lawn, IIl. 

The various writers for this year- 
book recently spent an entire day 
refining the outline and establishing 
a basic approach to their work. 

This publication will approach the 
devotional life of the child as it is 
found in the home, the school, and 
the church. Combining this general 
approach to children’s worship with 
the recent publications in children’s 
prayers, devotional books, etc., will, 


ment was administered to 900 children 
in Lutheran schools in Grades Four 
through Eight. The raw data are at 
this time being processed by the IBM 
machines of Purdue University. 


1958 Monograph: Strike Up the Band 


Edited by Mr. William Bertram, 
Immanuel School, Elmhurst, Il. 

Mr. Bertram has gained the assist- 
ance of a number of well-qualified 
persons in the area of elementary 
school bands and orchestras. His ap- 
proach is one of assisting the parish 
school toward the organization of in- 
strumental music programs. 


1959 Monograph: Legal Responsibility 
of Nonpublic Schools 


Written by Mr. A. Erxleben, Kansas 
District Superintendent of Education. 

The position of the nonpublic school 
in regard to the legal responsibility 
which the state and local governments 
place upon it will be treated in the 
monograph scheduled for 1959. 


TOPICS TO BE DEALT WITH 
IN FUTURE PUBLICATIONS 


The future publications of the LEA 


are technically the responsibility of 
the Editorial Committee, but since 
they are designed to serve the entire 
membership, the membership individ- 
ually and collectively should feel the 
need to express itself relative to the 
selection of future topics. Address 
comments of this kind to LEA Edi- 
torial Committee, Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Illinois. 


R. L. REINKE 


we trust, help undergird this vital 
phase of Christian education. 


1960 Yearbook: The Child’s Concept 
of God 

Written by Dr. Oliver Graebner, 
Valparaiso University. 

Dr. Graebner, at this writing, is 
completing his basic research regard- 
ing the question of the yearbook. To 
gain the data needed Dr. Graebner 
designed a series of pictures which 
utilized the projective principle of test- 


Wuat Is a STATESMAN? — In our country, and in our times, no man is 
worthy the honored name of statesman who does not include the highest 
practicable education of the people in all his plans of administration. 


Horace MANN 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: M. C. Pieper and Herbert H. Gross. 


Avupio-VisuAL ADs 
CORONET FILMS, 65 E. S. Water St., Chicago ily Jbl. 


This is the 1958—59 catalog of 16mm. motion picture films. Coronet specializes in 
producing educational movies for elementary school, high school, college, and adult series. 
Each film is carefully described and rated as to the grade level at which it might best 
be used. In addition, the back of the book contains a utilization chart indicating grade 
level and subject area of each film. 

Since Coronet only sells films, they have inserted a pink page in the center of the book 
listing the rental agencies in forty states, District of Columbia, Canada, Hawaii, India, 
Ireland, Philippines, and Puerto Rico, which have their films. M= CrP: 


REFERENCE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1958. Chicago: Field Enterprises, Inc. 19 volumes. 


Education is to a large extent a process of finding answers to questions. The answers 
to many questions can be found in a good encyclopedia. Here they are elaborate enough 
to provide satisfaction, yet condensed enough to permit the rapid assimilation of infor- 
mation. 

That a school can use an encyclopedia to good advantage is obvious, but it should 
be a good encyclopedia. World Book Encyclopedia belongs in this category. In fact, 
it is a superior product. 

How does one judge? Check the materials on the basis of the following questions. 
Is the material up to date? For example, see what is said about rockets and earth 
satellites. Is the information accurate? Select several topics at random, and read them 
carefully and critically. Are the authors and editors skilled writers? Skip about, and 
read both silently and aloud to see whether the literary highway is bumpy or smooth. 
Do the pictures, maps, and diagrams serve as added resources? Check the illustrative 
material related to a single topic, and determine whether it is purely decorative or com- 
plementary. In general, are the books attractive? Page through a volume, and see how 
often your attention is arrested by a picture, a table, a graph, a diagram, or a descrip- 
tion. Summarily, can you find the answers you are seeking in a clear, concise, and attrac- 
tive form? An analysis of World Book Encyclopedia encourages an affirmative answer. 

Does the reviewer subscribe to everything in the books? Of course not. To illustrate, 
the article on Chile conveys the impression that central Chile and “central valley” are 
synonymous, and he feels they are not. Furthermore, some of the small black-and-white 
maps lack finesse. But criticisms like these reflect personal idiosyncracies and hardly de- 
serve exposure. 

How does the reviewer rate World Book Encyclopedia? Using an academic nomen- 
clature, he gives it an A. H.G. 
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Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Childhood lasts only a little time, and books are a very 
important part of childhood; therefore it is essential that 


those books should be the best 


ELECTED by a committee of the Young 

People’s Literature Board of The Lu- 

theran Church — Missouri Synod and 
reviewed by this committee and by the Bul- 
letin of the Children’s Book Center, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press 
for The University of Chicago, Graduate 
Library School. 


Members of the reviewing group: Palmer 
Czamanske (Executive Director, Editor), 
E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Director), Lewis 
Klitzke, Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf, Adalbert H. Stellhorn. Editorial 
Assistant: Maurine A. Wittgren. 


Liaison associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell 
Hake. Acting Editor of the Bulletin of the 
Children’s Book Center: Sara I. Fenwick. 


ConcorpiA Pusiisninc House and Val- 
paraiso University have provided money for 
the operating expenses of the committee and 
for the large amount of secretarial work 
required in the handling of hundreds of 
children’s books, for the period from June 
1957 to June 1958. The Young People’s 
Literature Board gratefully acknowledges 
these grants. The Bulletin of the Children’s 
Book Center, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, has granted the privilege of 
reprinting its reviews. The Young People’s 
Literature Board gratefully acknowledges 
this courtesy. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Books help the child directly or indirectly to sat- 
isfy his needs. Hence, reading is important and 
significant. 

The strategic time to develop reading ability is 
during childhood. 

No mediocre book ever served our purpose better 
than a good book in helping children read to the 
best of their abilities. 

Good books for children are published in this 
country in abundance. 

Good books in sufficient abundance help provide 
children with information, understandings, and 
appreciations vital to children and to adults. 


FRANCES HENNE 


Allan, Mabel Esther. SUMMER OF 
DECISION; illus. by Geoffrey Whiit- 
tam. Abelard, 1957. 192 pp. 


Gr. 8-10 
Ages 13-15 


2.75. 

With the Irish countryside for a background 
this book, through its realistic characters, 
convincingly portrays the problems of teen- 
agers as they attempt to prove their inde- 
pendence. Sheila O’Mara, 17 years old and 
recently graduated by a high school, wants 
to become a writer, but her father has a sec- 
retarial job in mind for her. Sheila and 
Mops, her shy younger sister, leave England 
and spend the summer in Donegal, Ireland, 
visiting their three cousins whom they have 
never met. Mairin O’Mara, a cousin the age 
of Sheila, has a similar problem. She hopes 
to become a professional actress, but her 
parents also disapprove. The two girls find 
they have a common bond, and the five 
young people organize an amateur theater 
company, putting on several plays in neigh- 
boring towns. The events of the summer 
guide Sheila and Mairin in deciding on their 
future careers. The well-organized plot, the 
charming Irish flavor, and the true-to-life 
characters make this book appealing, espe- 
cially to older girls. 


Subject head: Ireland— Stories || Reviewed 
BCBC, XI, 77 
Gr. 6-9 Caldwell, John C. LET'S VISIT FOR- 


Ages 11-14 MOSA, ISLAND HOME OF FREE 


CHINA; illus. with photographs. 
Day, 1956. 71 pp. $2.50. Pri- 
marily for school use. 

“A brief, interestingly presented introduc- 


tion to Formosa, telling something of its his- 
tory, its people, its geography, and the 
present-day social and economic conditions. 
No attempt is made to discuss the political 
situation, which is described but not eval- 
uated. An excellent map and well-chosen 
photographs help to make this an attractive, 
informative book.” — BCBC, IX, 108. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


Carden, Priscilla. BOY ON _ THE 
SHEEP TRAIL; illus. by Kurt Werth. 
Nelson, 1957. 96 pp. $2.75. 

Ricky Sanchez, a Spanish-American boy, 


wants to be a sheepherder, but he has to 
find a way to prove to Jim, his brother, that 
he is capable of helping him on the trail. 
The dangers and obstacles which he sur- 
mounts in recovering lost sheep add excite- 
ment to this young boy’s efforts to prove his 
worth. This easy-to-read story holds the 
reader's interest and provides a valuable in- 
sight into an occupation, as does Bill and 
Rosalie Brown’s Whistle Punk (Coward, 
1956, $2.50) in which young Tim McCoy 
demonstrates his ability at a job in a logging 
camp. 


Subject heads: Sheep— Stories || Arizona — 
Stories 

Gr. 5-7 Clark, Billy C. THE TRAIL OF THE 

Ages 10-12 HUNTER’S HORN; illus. by Veron- 


ica Reed. Putnam, 1957. 95 pp. 


2.70. 

rok Eettives irauttally written story of 
a young boy in the Kentucky mountains who 
is given a pup that is blind in one eye. 
Bitterly ashamed of the dog at first, the boy 
gradually comes to an awareness of his re- 
sponsibility for helping it to overcome its 
handicap, and in the process takes a long 
step toward his own maturing. The story 
has something of the same quality as that 
of James Street’s Good-bye, My Lady (Lip- 
pincott, 1954, $3.75) and Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ The Yearling (Scribner, 1939, 
1946, $3.50) in its understanding of a young 
boy’s reactions to a difficult situation.” — 
BCBC, XI, 34. 


Subject heads: Dogs — Stories || Kentucky — 
Stories 

Gr. 7-9 Cavanna, Betty. ANGEL ON SKIS; 

Ages 12-14 _ illus. by Isabel Dawson. Morrow, 


1957. 255 pp. $2.95. 
Angela Dodge with her widowed mother 


and younger brother moves to Vermont 
from Philadelphia. At first she has a hard 
time becoming accustomed to the ways of 
the New Englanders, and misses her friends 
in Philadelphia. Mrs. Dodge opens her home 
as a guest house for skiers in order to sup- 
port her family. Angela must help her 
mother with the work, and their limited 
funds prevent her from spending money 
on her consuming interest — learning to ski. 
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Undaunted, Angela repairs a pair of old dis- 
carded skis and makes poles from broom- 
sticks; she spends every moment she can 
on skis in the back yard and on the begin- 
ners’ slopes. Between the ages of 14 and 17 
she learns not only to ski, but also to see, 
to accept, and to be proud of her respon- 
sibilities to her family. The author presents 
a normal, full-blooded American girl and 
convincingly depicts experiences of romance. 
Without sermonizing, the author shows the 
transition from childhood to young adult- 
hood. 


Subject head: Skiing — Stories || Reviewed BCBC, 
XI, 34 


Gr. 8-12 
Ages 13-17 


Gault, William Campbell. ROUGH 
ROAD TO GLORY. Dutton, 1958. 
191 pp. $2.75. 

Young Steve Tomkevic’s first love was rac- 


ing, and his great ambition to drive at In- 
dianapolis on Memorial Day. The story of 
his climb from the hot-rod and stock-car 
races of the Los Angeles area through the 
Midwestern contests sanctioned by the 
United States Auto Club to the realization 
of his dream is both exciting and authentic. 
Grudges have no place on a race track, but 
it takes a crash involving Steve’s partner 
Lee Kranski and his rival Eddie Eastman 
to make Steve realize the consequences of 
allowing resentments to interfere with rac- 
ing. The details about the racing cars them- 
selves, as well as about the skills needed to 
drive them, help capture the thrill and ex- 
citement of modern-day racing. 

Speedway Challenge (1956, $2.75) is an 
exciting story of dirt-track auto racing, filled 
with information on cars and engines, which 
distinguishes between highway speeders and 
legitimate rodders. 

Subject head: Automobiles — Racing — Stories 


Gr. 1-4 
Ages 6-9 


Goff, Lloyd Lézes. RUN SANDPIPER 
RUN; illus. by the author. Lothrop, 
1957. 32 pp., 7X10. $2.50. 
Prebinding recommended. 

A simple account of the life of the sand- 


piper, telling how he gets his food and meets 
various dangers. The account begins on 
a South American beach, moves to a Florida 
beach, then to the rocky shore of Labrador, 
and ends with the migration back to a South 
American beach. Superb lithographs. 


Subject heads: Sandpipers — Stories || Birds — 
Migration — Stories 
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Gr. 7-11 Krumgold, Joseph. . . . AND NOW 
Ages 12-16 MIGUEL; illus. by Jean Charlot. 


Crowell, 1953. 245 pp. $3.00. 
A sensitive story of Miguel (pronounced 


“me-gell’,” rhyming with bell), the next-to- 
the-next-oldest son of the Chavez family, 
who for generations have been sheep raisers 
in New Mexico. From Miguel’s point of 
view, life for the two older brothers is satis- 
factory. Blas wears a badge and drives the 
school bus; Gabriel shoots at coyotes from 
the window of a moving truck. And the 
younger brother Pedro is satisfied with 
things just as they are. At age 7 Pedro can 
try to catch a large trout — that is simple. 
But being Miguel and 12 — that is a prob- 
lem. To be not so little any more and not 
yet 19 years — that is hard. 

And so Miguel yearns, dreams, and lives for 
the time he will be regarded grown up 
enough to accompany the men of his family 
when they take the sheep up into the Moun- 
tains of the Sangre de Cristo for summer 
grazing. Realizing the importance of each 
step toward his goal, he willingly fetches 
the burlap sacks in which to wrap the new- 
born lambs, numbers the ewes and lambs, 
being especially careful not to mat the 
mother’s wool with wet paint, finds the lost 
sheep that wandered far from the corral, 
selects the smoothest planks for the shearing 
floor, and keeps lambs with correct mothers. 
Miguel is thankful he has listened to his wise 
old grandfather. Grandfather had explained: 
“The real work of a pastor is to see that in 
all the flock there is no one that is alone by 
himself. Everyone together. Only so can all 
live.” (Pastor is Spanish for “shepherd.” ) 


When shearing is finished, the men begin 
preparations for the trek up to the Sangre 
de Cristo. Miguel, too, secretly packs his 
small possessions which he hides under his 
bed, just in case. And this year his father 
says that he may go! Miguel’s heart is burst- 
ing with pride, every prayer has been an- 
swered, at long last the time has come, he 
is old enough. And he whispers, “Thank 
You, God.” 

A contributing factor to this fine story is the 
accurate account of sheep raising from the 
time a lamb is born to the shearing and sell- 
ing of the wool. Mr. Krumgold expresses 
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a deep feeling for family, “everyone together 
so all may live,” stressing the importance of 
each person regardless of age. The family’s 
satisfaction with a simple life and the Cath- 
olic faith might well be an example to us 
who often bypass the joys that come through 
close-knit family relationships and bypass 
the comfort of prayer to God. .. . And Now 
Miguel is a delightfully quiet story, in beau- 
tiful prose, for the family reading-aloud 
period. 

The village of Los Cordova, in which Mi- 
guel lives, is 35 miles from Los Alamos. For 
comment upon the coherence of Miguel’s 
town in contrast to that of Los Alamos, for 
pictures of the author and of the real 
Miguel, see Joseph Krumgold, “Newbery 
Award Acceptance,” The Horn Book Mag- 
azine, August 1954, pp. 220—232. 


Subject heads: New Mexico — Stories || Sheep 
— Stories || Reviewed BCBC, VII, 30 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Noble, Iris. JOSEPH PULITZER, 
FRONT PAGE PIONEER. Messner, 
1957. 191 pp. $2.95. 

From the time Joseph Pulitzer arrived in 


America to join the Union Army fight against 
slavery, he met with rejection from the per- 
sons he encountered. After the war he could 
not get a job and finally ended up hitchhik- 
ing to St. Louis. After trying jobs as a mule 
hustler, a stevedore, a waiter, and a mes- 
senger boy, he was finally hired as a reporter 
by Carl Schurz to work on the Westliche 
Post. Pulitzer’s habit of honestly and ac- 
curately reporting the news was unprece- 
dented and was scoffed at by his rivals. 
Undaunted by scoffers, Pulitzer worked and 
saved and bought the Westliche Post, and 
then he merged it with the Dispatch to 
form the mighty St.Louis Post Dispatch. 
His carefully calculated financial ventures 
soon led him to the ownership of the World 
in New York. Throughout his life his con- 
stant effort was to present the American 
scene as it really is to the American people. 
Though his troubles were often enough to 
down an ordinary man, Pulitzer went on, 
even in spite of blindness. The author de- 
picts the man’s faults, such as his fiery tem- 
per, alongside his greatness, but they re- 
solve into insignificance as the man makes 
a far-reaching contribution to American life. 
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Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Person, Tom. THE REBELLION OF 
RAN CHATHAM. Longmans, 1957. 
185 pp. $2.75. 

Ran Chatham reasons that further schooling 


is a waste of time. He runs away from home 
with his pet hound dog and settles in an old 
hut at the edge of Big Swamp. Here he 
hopes through trapping and cotton pick- 
ing to sustain himself and enjoy a full life. 
Ran’s encounters with wild animals and an 
escaped convict, plus miserable living con- 
ditions and the failure of his plan to earn 
a living, finally convince him that only 
through an education can man make his life 
better than that of the primitive ancients he 
was trying to imitate. Randall Chatham’s 
immature thinking throughout the story is 
genuine adolescent reasoning. The situa- 
tions are probable and convincing. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Rey, H. A. CURIOUS GEORGE GETS 
A MEDAL; illus. by the author. 
Houghton, 1957. 48 pp., 8/2 by 
10%. $3.25. Cloth library bind- 
ing, side-sewn, $4.00. Library 
binding recommended. 

“George, the lighthearted monkey whose 


curiosity has taken him through humorous 
adventures, is once more on his hilarious 
way. This time he starts with spilled ink 
and ends with a flight into space. The story 
will have a timely appeal for space-minded 
youngsters, and George is even funnier than 
usual in the pictures showing him clad as 
a spaceman.” — BCBC, XI, 74. 


In Curious George (1941, $2.75) the mon- 
key has difficulty getting used to city life 
before he ends up in a zoo. In Curious 
George Takes a Job (1947, $2.75) George 
runs away from the zoo to hunt down his 
friend with the yellow hat. In Curious 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

“There comes a time in the life of one who devel- 
ops a wholesome personality when he commences 
to think what manner of man he would like to 
be and after all should become. He develops, 
in other words, an ideal of his own personality 
which he commences to make efforts to attain.”’ 

Thomas Verner Moore 


Good books may help the child develop a morally 
wholesome ideal of personality. 


The church may play an important part in dis- 
seminating information about good books. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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George Rides a Bike (1952, $2.75) what 
happens when the monkey sets off on his 
new bicycle to deliver newspapers is enough 
to make heads spin. 


Gr. 4-6 Sanger, Marjory Bartlett. THE BIRD 

Ages 9-11 WATCHERS; illus. by Christine 
Price. Dutton, 1957. 164 pp. 
$2.75. 


One Christmas Jenny and Brian received as 
a gift a window-sill bird feeder, which 
opened to them the whole exciting world 
of birds. With Jenny and Brian as they 
search for new birds to add to their lists, 
the young reader will explore this world and 
learn much that is interesting. Although 
the author tenders the information through 
the reports of a family’s activities in watch- 
ing birds, the value and the interest of the 
material outweigh the contrived manner of 
presentation. Notes for Bird Watchers at 
the end of the book gives simple directions 
for building bird houses and feeders, for 
keeping a field notebook, and for planting 
trees, shrubs, and vines that birds like. 


Gr. 4-8 
Ages 9-13 


Severn, Bill. MAGIC WHEREVER 
YOU ARE; illus. by Ida Scheib. 
McKay, 1957. 122 pp. $2.50. 

An excellent volume to add to a family’s do- 


it-yourself program. The author succeeds 
in keeping magic fascinating but unclut- 
tered, and writes in simple language, under- 
standable even to an interested eight-year- 
old. He treats each stunt, with diagrams, 
in several divisions: how it looks, what you 
need (no complicated or expensive props), 
how you fix it, what you do, and other ways 
to do it. This last section allows for many 
personal innovations and a true sense of 
accomplishment on the part of the per- 
former. He need not be a genius or a near- 
professional to master the tricks to delight 
an audience. The book indirectly teaches 
handicraft skills, logic and problem reason- 
ing, poise and self-confidence, but its main 


purpose is to furnish delightful fun. 
Subject heads: Conjuring || Tricks 


GOOD-BY, MY 
1957. 208 


Stolz, Mary. 
SHADOW. Harper, 


Gr. 8-11 
Ages 13-16 


pp. $2.50. 
This is a delightful story of 15-year-old 
Barbara Perry, who, like some young teen- 
agers, is shy, unconsciously self-centered, 
and hence insecure. Her introversive, un- 
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happy feelings help create a wall between 
herself and her family and friends. Unwit- 
tingly, her two lovable younger brothers, 
whom she has heretofore almost neglected, 
contribute to the emergence of a new, more 
confident, more friendly Barbara. In a typi- 
cally teen-age, uncertain manner she falls in 
love with Randy Lawson, an active member 
of the group she aspires to join. How does 
Barbara achieve the social relationships she 
seeks? — 

Daydreams and introspective questions and 
answers mingled with the dialog give evi- 
dence of the writer’s understanding of 
adolescents. 


Tunis, John R. SCHOOLBOY JOHN- 
SON. Morrow, 1958. 192 pp. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


2.95. 

In this fon novel that portrays the 
clash between manhood and immature 
youth, Schoolboy Johnson is a promising 
young pitcher who could win if only he 
could learn to control his temper. “He’s got 
to grow up, that’s certain. Kings, presidents, 
baseball managers, even Schoolboy John- 
son, the same as everyone else.” The Dodg- 
ers are in the thick of a pennant drive, and 
they badly need the games that he could 
win for them. It takes more than the coun- 
sel of the veteran pitcher Speedy to turn the 
Schoolboy into a winning pitcher and a man. 
The climax, when Schoolboy is nudged by 
death, is a sobering experience for him. 


John Tunis has again written a sports story 
that can carry its weight of social signifi- 
cance and still be popular. His characters 
are believable, the games are hotly con- 
tested, the phraseology is contemporary; and 
a generous sprinkling of technical expres- 
sions makes the book all the more absorbing 
for young sports enthusiasts. Other fine 
baseball stories by John Tunis are The Kid 
from Tomkinsville (1940, $3.00) and The 
Kid Comes Back (1946, $2.75). 

Subject head: Baseball — Stories 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Uchida, Yoshiko. THE FULL CIRCLE; 
illus. by the author. Friendship 
Press, 1957. 136 pp. $2.50. 

Umeko Kagawa, a teen-ager in Japan dur- 


ing the Second World War, finds it difficult 
to be the daughter of the famous Christian 
leader, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa. She rebels 
against the life of unselfishness and service 
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which surrounds her and desires freedom 
and self-expression. When given her longed- 
for freedom at Tsuda High School, she 
finds less self-expression than before. Espe- 
cially at this point the author succeeds in 
communicating to the reader the many con- 
fusing problems and decisions of a teen-ager. 
Communistic students dominate school ac- 
tivities, and Umeko fails to defend her 
Christian beliefs. At the climax of her con- 
fusion and unhappiness she has the oppor- 
tunity to talk with a family friend, Profes- 
sor Ito, who teaches at Kwansei Gakuin Uni- 
versity. After her visit with Professor Ito, 
Umeko realizes the need for Christian lead- 
ership in new Japan and finds her goal in 
life through the ideas that she once rebelled 
against. 

A reviewer wrote in the ALA Booklist for 
September 15, 1957: “Although the writing 
is only average, the book presents an effec- 
tive view of Tokyo during and directly after 
the war as well as a convincing portrait of 
a typical adolescent girl . . . in a time of 
confusion and upheaval.” 

Takao and Grandfather's Sword (Harcourt, 
1958, $2.50, for Grades 4—6) is a believ- 
able story of a growing boy in modern 


Japan. 


Subject heads: Japan — Stories || Kagawa, To- 
yohiko — Stories 
Gr. 7-10 Wohlrabe, Raymond A., and Krusch, 


Ages 12-15 Werner. THE LAND AND PEOPLE 


OF GERMANY; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Lippincott, 1957. 118 
pp. (Portraits of the Nations). 
$2.75. Primarily for school use. 
German history, geography, and culture 


from the Middle Ages to the Federal Re- 
public and Soviet-controlled East Germany. 
The material is uncluttered with direct an- 
swers to social studies groups. Disregarding 
chronology, the authors treat the religious 
turmoil of Luther’s time, the building of the 
German Empire, the characteristics of the 
lénder (states), holidays and legends, music 
and art, and science and industry. Concise, 
clear, interesting. 


Gr. 4-10 
Ages 9-15 


Wood, Katharine. THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES; illus. by the author. 
Kenedy, 1956. 32 pp., 8XIT. 


$2.50. 
This Catholic book of excellent merit pre- 
sents the facts as well as the traditions of 
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the first disciples. The information about 
each apostle is condensed to less than two 
pages. On the two pages are also woodcut- 
like pictures of the apostle or of an event in 
his life and of the symbols associated with 
him. These features make a valuable book 
for reference. 


As would be expected, the section on Peter 
is slanted to fit the Catholic interpretation. 
This gives the Lutheran parent and teacher 
an opportunity to explain the point of dif- 
ference between the two communions. 


Schweitzer, Albert 


Gr. 6-9 Manton, Jo. THE STORY OF ALBERT 

Ages 11-14 SCHWEITZER; illus. by Astrid 
Walford. Abelard, 1955. 223 pp. 
$2.75: 

Gr. 7-9 Simon, Charlie May. ALL MEN ARE 

Ages 12-14 BROTHERS, A PORTRAIT OF AL- 


BERT SCHWEITZER; photographs 
by Erica Anderson. Dutton, 1956. 
192 pp. $3.00. 

These two biographies of Albert Schweitzer 


take the reader into the life and thoughts 
of this great man, now in his 80’s, who left 
a brilliant career in Europe to devote his 
entire life to the healing of the bodies and 
souls of the natives in French Equatorial 
Africa. Blessed with remarkable talents in 
music, theology, philosophy, and medicine, 
Schweitzer discovered that the only true 
happiness for a Christian is to be found 
through a life of service to fellow men. 
Although some of his theological ideas may 
differ from those of the orthodox Lutheran 
beliefs, here the child will find only an ex- 
cellent example of Christian love in action. 
The two books are basically the same so far 
as main incidents are concerned, since both 
are obviously taken from the Doctor’s biog- 
raphy. His relationship to the Negroes and 
his problems during the wars are especially 
well treated. 


The book by Manton is more complete, well 
rounded, and straightforward than the other. 
Simon goes into greater detail about the 
old man’s philosophy of life. Each chapter 
opens with a quotation from Dr. Schweitzer’s 
writings; and her personal account of visits 
to Dr. Schweitzer in the Introduction give 
an added touch of authenticity to the por- 
trait. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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The Young People’s Literature Board re- 
gards these books as superior to the World 
Landmark Book at Grades 6 to 8 reading 
level, The Story of Albert Schweitzer by 
Anita Daniel (Random, 1957), NR, which 
is disjointed; and to the starred title in the 
Children’s Catalog, Ninth Edition, at Grades 
7 to 9 level, Albert Schweitzer, Genius in 
the Jungle by Joseph Gollomb (Vanguard, 
1949), NR, which is dull. 


My Village Series 


Gr. 5-7 Gidal, Sonia. MY VILLAGE IN AUS- 
Ages 10-12 TRIA, 1956; MY VILLAGE IN IN- 
DIA, 1956; MY VILLAGE IN IRE- 
LAND, 1957; MY VILLAGE IN 
YUGOSLAVIA, 1957; the four 
with photographs by Tim Gidal. 
Pantheon. Each 78 pp., 77/4 X10. 
$3.50. Primarily for school use. 
This series with first-person narratives and 


excellent black-and-white photographs re- 
veals to the reader incidents in the daily 
lives of young boys in four foreign coun- 
tries. Seppi, who lives in Austria, introduces 
his native language and takes the reader to 
his church and then on to a parade. In My 
Village in India, Dhan presents in simple 
description the Hindu religion. He also ex- 
plains why his name means “Little Rice 
Plant.” An exciting ride in an Irish cur- 
raugh and the work of digging potatoes are 
a part of Paddy’s life in Ireland. Statye 
describes his school and how the lessons 
are conducted in his village in Yugoslavia. 
There is a tendency for the text, which in- 
cludes information about the customs of 
these countries, to become too contrived, 
but the superb photographs overcome this 
factor with realistic glimpses of each coun- 
try. For the classroom planning a costume 
skit, these books serve as sources of infor- 
mation concerning types of costumes. Glos- 
saries and maps. 


Reviewed BCBC, X, 78, 191 
+ 


The committee gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tribution of reviews for the May and June issues 
by the following teachers and college students: 
Dorothea Allwardt, Nancy Corbett, Marilyn Hor- 
mann, Mary Ann Johannes, Mrs. Margaret Kilb, 
Marcia Lake, Mrs. Paul B. Prestegaard, Bette 
Preusch, Diane Riedemann, Susan Smitgen, Mrs. 
Arlene Swidler, Sarah Urschel, Carmen Valle. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Commencement. — Preparations for com- 
mencement at Concordia Seminary have in- 
tensified activity on the campus. The bac- 
calaureate service will be held on Thursday 
evening, June 5, at 8:00 o'clock, at Messiah 
Church, with Rev. Walter O. Speckhard, 
Clintonville, Wis., as speaker. The com- 
mencement exercises, held in the Quadran- 
gle, will be on Friday evening, June 6, at 
7:00 o'clock, with Chaplain Edward J. 
Kroencke as speaker. 


President Returned. — President A. O. 
Fuerbringer has returned to the campus 
after a 4%-month world tour visiting the 
schools of our church in India, Australia, 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Japan, and 
Korea. Twenty-two seminaries of various 
denominations and two _ teacher-training 
schools were on the president’s itinerary. 


Meeting of American Society of Church 
History.— The Department of Historical 
Theology at Concordia was host to the 
eighty-fourth consecutive program meeting 
of the American Society of Church History 
on April 18 and 19. Dr. Carl S. Meyer 
delivered the opening essay, “Lutheran Im- 
migrants Face the Frontier.” Well-known 
scholars in the field of history present at the 
meeting included Dr. Harold Grimm, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Martin Marty, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Leonard J. Trinterud, McCormick 
Theological Seminary; Dr. James C. Spald- 
ing, University of Iowa; Dr. George H. Wil- 
liams, Harvard University. Two essays of 
special interest to Concordia’s scholars were 
“The Humanist Reaction to Savonarola,” 
by Dr. Donald Weinstein, University of 
Iowa; and “The Case of Athanasius Against 
Arius,” by Dr. Samuel Laechli, Garrett 
Bible Institute. 


New Dormitory. — The Board of Direc- 
tors of Synod recently aproved the appro- 


priation of $500,000 for the erection of a 
dormitory on Concordia’s campus. This 
new building will house 100 students and 
also will house the infirmary. 


Appointment of Research Director. — Dr. 
Ernest G. Schwiebert has been appointed 
by the Board of Directors of the Foundation 
for Reformation Research to act in the 
capacity of executive director. Mr. Schwie- 
bert will reside in St. Louis. The Founda- 
tion is at present preparing a bibliographical 
compilation of all Reformation resource 
material in North America. Officers of the 
Foundation are: Dr. A. O. Fuerbringer, 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, president; 
Dr. Harold Grimm, Ohio State University, 
vice-president; Dr. Carl S. Meyer, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Audio-Visual Display and Workshop. — 
On April 14, 15, and 16 Concordia Semi- 
nary, in co-operation with Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, sponsored an audio-visual 
display and workshop at Loeber Hall. This 
workshop featured every type of graphic 
and sound communication. Much interest 
centered in the stereophonic sound equip- 
ment. Prof. Herbert Dorn, research libra- 
rian at Pritzlaff Library, represented the 
seminary, and Victor Growcock and Kenneth 
Webster represented Concordia Publishing 
House. On April 15 the seminary sponsored 
a “Science Emphasis” day. Dr. John W. 
Klotz, River Forest, Ill., spoke on the topic: 
“Modern Science and Twentieth-Century 
Man.” Dr. Manuel M. Bretscher, Valpa- 
raiso, spoke on “Elementary Particles — 
Some of the Baffling Mysteries Which Na- 
ture Seems Reluctant to Reveal.” 


Honorary Degrees. — The following men 
will be granted honorary doctorates at the 
closing academic exercises: Rev. William 
H. Bewie, Austin, Tex.; Prof. August C. 
Hardt, Concordia College, Milwaukee; Rev. 
Paul L. Kluender, Melrose Park, Ill; Rev. 
Edward J. Kroencke, United States Army; 
Prof. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, Valparaiso; 
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Rey. William H. Schweppe, Nigeria; Rev. 
Walter O. H. Speckhard, Clintonville, Wis.; 
Rev. Roland P. Wiederaenders, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Prof. David Schuller has received a call 
to Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Mission Meeting. — Twelve hundred peo- 
ple attended the “Christ for the World” pro- 
gram sponsored by the Wyneken Missionary 
Society of the seminary on April 19 and 20. 
Huge hand-painted displays, 25’ by 40’, de- 
picting mission work in various parts of the 
world, lined the two sides of the gymnasium. 
“The Juju Tree” depicted true-to-life inci- 
dents in the African field. The play was 
written by Linn Haitz, former lay worker 
in Africa, who is now a student at our 
seminary. 

New Faculty Members.—Dr. J. A. O. 
Preus, Warren Wilbert, and Martin F. 
Luebke will join the seminary faculty in 
September as assistant professors. 

Dr. Preus, presently a member of the 
faculty of Bethany Lutheran College and 
Seminary, Mankato, Minn., will serve as an 
instructor in Greek and Latin. 

Martin F. Luebke, graduate of River 
Forest, received his Master’s degree at the 
University of Michigan. Coming to the 
seminary from Immanuel Lutheran School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. Luebke will teach 
in the field of education. 

Warren Wilbert, who received his Bache- 
lor’s degree from Seward in 1950 and his 
Master’s degree in Physical Education Ad- 
ministration from the University of Michi- 
gan, will serve as our director of physical 
education. Mr. Wilbert has established a 
fine record as high school coach at Seward 
and is a contributing editor to the Athletic 
Journal. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Sabbatical Leave. — Several faculty mem- 
bers are taking advantage of sabbatical 
leaves as opportunities for professional proj- 
ects, writing, and travel. 

Professor Wilfred F. Kruse, registrar and 
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professor of chemistry, is on sabbatical leave 
during the winter and spring quarters. Pro- 
fessor Kruse is taking refresher courses in 
chemistry at the University of Chicago. 
Prof. Arthur E. Diesing is taking the 
second half of his sabbatical leave in the 
spring quarter. He is using it to make an 
intensive study of movements in foreign- 
language teaching in elementary schools. 


Commencement. —- At the ninety-fourth 
commencement of CTC, River Forest, Il., 
on June 6, 149 will be awarded the Bache- 
lor of Science degree in Education, and one 
three-year diploma will be conferred. The 
speaker for the commencement service will 
be Dr. Clarence Peters of St. Louis, who 
is the chairman of the Board for Young 
People’s Work of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. Commencement exercises 
will be held at the college at 3:30 P.M. 

The baccalaureate service will be held 
in the morning of Friday, June 6, 10:30, at 
Grace Lutheran Church. The speaker will 
be Rev. W. Harry Krieger, newly elected 
President of the Michigan District. 


Review by N.C.A.— At the March 24 
to 28 meeting in Chicago of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Board of Review of the associa- 
tion, after studying the Self-Survey pre- 
pared by the college under the direction 
of Prof. Neelak Tjernagel, informed col- 
lege representatives that there was no reason 
why the college should not proceed with 
its graduate offerings. 

The N.C. A. Board of Review made sev- 
eral suggestions for the improvement of the 
program. Actual accreditation will not take 
place until after the first graduates have 
received their Master’s degree and after 
the N.C. A. has sent a team of visitors for 
evaluation. This is in line with established 
policies of the association. 

President Koehneke remarked that “the 
action taken by the Board of Review is a 
tribute to the faculty and to the intensive 
planning it has done in preparation for the 
graduate program of the college.” 

Enrollment Prospects. — Because of lack 


of space and the largest number of fresh- 
man women applicants in the history of 
the college, over 100 freshman women ap- 
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plicants will be referred to sister schools in 
Synod. The quota for freshman men appli- 
cants is still unfilled at this time, but the 
rate of applications is 25 per cent higher 
than last year at this same period. 

Because of the lack of dormitory space on 
campus, about 100 students will be housed 
off campus next fall. Fifty-three students 
lived off campus during this year, which 
marked the introduction of this housing 
experiment. The enrollment for 1958— 
1959 has been set at 810, which places 
serious strains on the facilities of the col- 
lege. 

Honorary Degrees. — The Doctor of Laws 
degree will be conferred at the Ninety- 
fourth Commencement of Concordia Teach- 
ers College, June 6, on Herbert Kern, prin- 
cipal of Immanuel Lutheran School, Bristol, 
Conn.; and William F. Weiherman, assistant 
executive secetary of the International Wal- 
ther League, Chicago, Ill. 

William Weiherman, known as “Chief,” 
has been associated with the Walther 
League since January 1928 and is a 1914 
graduate of CTC. He is manager of the 
WL Camp, Arcadia, Mich., and of the WL 
Travel Bureau, executive secretary of WL 
membership services, and director of the 
WL “New Dimensions” project. He is the 
author of That Reminds Me, has been a 
member of the National Lutheran Commit- 
tee on Scouting since 1941, and received the 
Lamb Award of Scouting on August 15, 
1957. His citation reads: “In recognition of 
his dedicated work in behalf of Christian 
young people and his outstanding contri- 
butions to the development and enrichment 
of the youth program of the church.” 

Herbert Kern graduated from CTC (Ad- 
dison) in 1912. Immanuel School in Bristol 
is Mr. Kern’s first school; he was made prin- 
cipal in 1913. He is a member of the Board 
of Appeals, Atlantic District; trustee and 
director, Bristol Boys Club; past president 
of the Central Council PTA; and member 
of the Bristol Park Board since 1938. His 
citation reads: “In recognition of his long 
and faithful service as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator in the education program of the 
parish and his active participation in the 
community as a Christian citizen and youth 
leader.” 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
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Remodeling of Dormitories. — This sum- 
mer the two north dormitories, Kohn and 
Brohm halls, will be remodeled. This is in 
line with the balanced campus program 
which was submitted to Synod in 1956. 

Funds from the capital budget of Synod 
for the fiscal years of 1956 and 1958 are 
making possible the remodeling. 

The remodeling of the dormitories is a 
result of planning that has been going on 
for two years. Student committees and oth- 
ers have worked on the project. The rooms 
will be changed from eight in a bedroom 
and four in a study to a two-student sta- 
tion — a combination living room, bedroom, 
and study room. The basic room design 
will follow that of Krauss Hall, which was 
remodeled in the summers of 1954 and 
1955. 

Dean of Students Carl F. Halter stated 
that “the remodeling reflects the change in 
the program for the students for a larger 
student body and larger faculty.” He added 
that “counselors’ facilities will be included 
in both dormitories.” The counselor’s fa- 
cilities are being designed so that either 
a single counselor or, with additional bed- 
rooms opened up, a married counselor with 
two children may live in the quarters. 

There may be minor exterior changes in 
the entrances to the buildings. The bids 
were opened at the college on April 12. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Concordia has introduced a secondary 
teacher-training program during the aca- 
demic year 1958—1959. This program is 
the result of extensive study and planning 
by the faculty, the officers of the college, 
and the Board of Control. It has been ap- 
proved by responsible agencies of the sup- 
porting church body and the State of 
Nebraska. 

A student who is enrolled at Concordia 
with the declared intention of serving the 
church as a Lutheran teacher is required to 
qualify for a position in the Lutheran ele- 
mentary school system. During his sopho- 
more year a student may indicate his desire 
to qualify also for service in a Lutheran 
high school. Such a student may obtain an 
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application for the secondary teacher-train- 
ing program from the registrar. 

The student should present his completed 
application to his adviser, who will then 
make a recommendation to the director of 
secondary teacher training. The director 
will consult the adviser, the registrar, and 
the dean of students. The director of sec- 
ondary teacher training will notify the stu- 
dent of the action taken on his application. 

The secondary teacher-training program 
requires eighteen semester hours of work 
in addition to the standard Lutheran teach- 
er-training program as follows: 


Directed Teaching 3 hours 
General Methods in Secondary 
Education 3 hours 
Special Methods in area of 
major emphasis 3 hours 
Additional courses in the major 6 hours 
Additional courses in the minor 3 hours 


A maximum of nine of these semester 
hours can be earned within the basic pro- 
gram required of all Lutheran teacher- 
training students. At least nine semester 
hours must be earned in summer sessions. 
The general and special methods courses 
required in this program are offered only 
in the summer session. The student should 
plan to complete high school methods-course 
requirements during the summer following 
completion of the junior year. 

The assignment of Lutheran teacher can- 
didates for either level, elementary or sec- 
ondary, is subject to the regulations of the 
Board of Assignments of Synod. 

More detailed information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Public Relations 
Department, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Scholarships. — A total of approximately 
$6,000 in scholarships was distributed to 
46 students at the second annual honors 
convocation on April 17. Among the donors 
were the Ford Foundation, the Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans, the Lutheran Brother- 
hood, the Lutheran Laymen’s League, and 
the Concordia Guild. 
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Faculty Changes. — Several additions to 
the permanent instructional staff of Con- 
cordia College for the 1958—1959 school 
year were recently announced. They are 
as follows: Mr. Herbert Treichel, formerly 
of Chicago, who will teach English and 
social studies; Dr. Edwin Heyne Dunener, 
of St. Cloud State College, will teach Ger- 
man; and Mr. Philip Crolius, formerly of 
Farmington High School, will teach typing 
and social studies. 

By action of the Board of Control, several 
changes in rank were made at a recent 
meeting. Prof. Walter H. Engelhardt was 
called to the associate professorship in Ger- 
man and Latin. Prof. Delphin L. Schulz 
was called to the associate professorship in 
education. 

At this same time the following associate 
professors were upgraded to the rank of 
full professor in accordance with a new 
ranking policy: Prof. O. B. Overn, M.S.; 
Prof. Arthur C. Streufert, M. A.; Prof. Ed- 
gar J. Otto, M. A.; and Prof. Paul W. Stor. 

Recruitment Program. — Because of the 
increasing interest among Lutherans re- 
garding the critical situation of imbalance 
that has occurred between the available 
manpower supply in the areas of profes- 
sional church workers and the rapidly in- 
creasing opportunities for service both in 
the parish ministry and in the Lutheran 
schools, it may be of interest to note what 
is happening to enrollment for these areas 
at Concordia in St. Paul. 

Recent developments include the follow- 
ing: 

1. The recruitment program has under- 
gone considerable face-lifting with the ap- 
pointment of a recruitment director respon- 
sible for co-ordinating the related elements 
and functions of all those connected and 
charged with concern for this area. Prof. 
Eugene Linse is serving as recruitment di- 
rector. 

2. A faculty recruitment committee has 
been set up which has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for ongoing recruitment activi- 
ties for the entire academic year. Their 
function includes calling on prospective 
students in their assigned areas of the five- 
state upper Midwest area during the spring 
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interquarter vacation. More important, 
however, is their agreement to accept in- 
dividually responsibility for continued liai- 
son between the school and the clergy, 
teachers, and District officials on a continu- 
ing basis. 

As a consequence of these policy-level 
developments a program of action has re- 
sulted. During spring vacation faculty mem- 
bers called on better than 275 prospects 
during a three-day drive, telling the story 
of Synod’s needs and explaining how Con- 
cordia, St.Paul, proposed to do its share 
in remedying the situation. During the 
six-week period from the end of March to 
the middle of May seven members of the 
faculty recruitment committee will have 
appeared at some 20 upper Midwest gather- 
ings, ranging from father-and-son banquets 
to pastoral conferences and vacation Bible 
school workshops, speaking before more 
than 2,500 people in the interest of Synod’s 
manpower needs. 

The results, too, seem gratifying. Enroll- 
ment of new students at Concordia, St. Paul, 
is running 40% ahead of any previous year. 
Career Days will find Concordia acting as 
host to more than 200 new student pros- 
pects, with a well-planned program to ac- 
quaint them with the church work and life 
at the school. 


ConcorDIA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


New Professors. — Four new professors 
were elected to fill positions on the faculty 
of Concordia Senior College. 

Prof. Walter E. Mueller, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr., was elected to an 
associate professorship in English. Rev. 
Walter Wangerin, president of Concordia 
Junior College, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
was elected to a professorship in religion. 
Elected to associate professorships were 
Rev. Walter G. Boss, pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Salem, Oreg., and Rev. 
David S. Schuller, assistant professor of 
practical theology at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. Rev. Boss is called to teach 
German, and Professor Schuller, sociology. 

Professor Mueller received his education 
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at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, the 
University of Kansas City, the University 
of Nebraska, and Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. He holds an M.A. degree 
in English from the University of Kansas 
City and is working toward his doctorate 
at the University of Nebraska. For 16 years 
he taught in Lutheran elementary schools 
in Olive, Calif., and Kansas City, Kans. 
He has been on the faculty at Seward 
since 1947. 

President Wangerin is a graduate of Con- 
cordia Junior College, Fort Wayne, and 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He 
holds an M.S. degree in Education from 
the University of North Dakota. He is 
working toward a Doctor’s degree in Edu- 
cation at the University of Alberta. He held 
vicarages in San Antonio, Tex.; Detroit, 
Mich.; and Saginaw, Mich. He also served 
in the parish ministry in Vanport City, 
Oreg.; Shelton, Wash.; and Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. From 1946 to 1952 he was as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Walther 
League. 

Rev. Boss is a graduate of Concordia 
Junior College, Fort Wayne, and Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He earned a 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, in 1940 and a Bach- 
elor of Divinity degree at Concordia Sem- 
inary in 1945. He has also attended Kent 
State University, the University of Oregon, 
and the Graduate School of Theology at 
Oberlin, Ohio. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. For three years he was assistant 
pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. From 1948 to 1951 he 
was pastor of Faith Lutheran Church, Kent, 
Ohio, and campus pastor at Kent State 
University. From 1951 to 1954 he was an 
assistant professor at Concordia Junior Col- 
lege, Portland, Oreg. He served in the 
parish ministry at South Hadley, Mass., be- 
fore taking his present position. 

Professor Schuller received his education 
at Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Washington University, St. Louis. 
He was pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
Richmond Heights, Mo., before taking his 
present position. He holds a Master’s de- 
gree in Sacred Theology. 
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CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Professor Albert H. Wessling. — After a 
severe heart attack on March 3 and the start 
of a seeming recovery, Prof. Albert H. Wess- 
ling was suddenly called to his heavenly rest 
on March 17. At Concordia from 1930 to 
his death, chiefly as professor of German 
and religion, Professor Wessling was pre- 
viously in the parish ministry for thirteen 
years at Lodi and Tracy, Calif. 

Through the years he served in many 
official capacities: chairman of the District 
Board of Christian Education, chairman of 
the District Mission Board, counselor to Lu- 
theran Student Work at the University of 
California, and co-ordinator of the District’s 
Student Service. 

Services were held at St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, San Leandro, on March 20, Rev. 
Herman C. Theiss speaking on Phil. 1:21-24. 


Lutheran Education Society. — The Lu- 
theran Education Society, an association of 
Lutheran friends of the Oakland Concordia 
and active in the school’s projects since 
1912, held its spring meeting on April 13. 
Dr. Manford Mueller, member of the Dis- 
trict Recruitment Committee, and Dean 
Walter Rubke of the Concordia staff spoke 
on the theme of the meeting, “Recruitment.” 

The L. E.S., which annually gives schol- 
arships and grants-in-aid in the amount of 
$1,000, resolved this year in addition to give 
$300 for instructional aids, $250 for Brohm 
Hall ( girls’ dormitory) hi-fi equipment, and 
$1,200 to establish an Albert H. Wessling 
Memorial Language Laboratory Fund in 
honor of Concordia’s late language pro- 
fessor. 

St. JoHNn’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Gymnasium. — After careful study of a 
report by a staff special committee on build- 
ing needs and facilities, the faculty unani- 
mously approved a recommendation calling 
for the construction of a new physical-edu- 
cation facility to be the next major building 
project on campus. The same committee 
recommended that the construction of a new 
library follow the physical-education plant. 

Costs. — Charges for tuition have been 
increased for all students next year. Ac- 
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cording to the new schedule of costs, col- 
lege nonchurch-worker students will pay 
$317.50 per semester, an increase of $7.50. 
College church-worker men _ will pay 
$257.50 per semester, an increase of $32.50; 
college church-worker women, $257.50, an 
increase of $4.00. High school nonchurch- 
worker students will be charged $297.50, 
an increase of $7.50 for men and $10.00 
for women. High school church-worker men 
will pay $257.50, an increase of $32.50. 
High school church-worker women will pay 
the same as nonchurch-worker women, 
$297.50. Included in the general increase 
in costs is a new $4.00 student-activities fee. 


Curriculum. — Upon the recommendation 
of the educational policies committee the 
following curricula changes will obtain next 
year: (1) Students who have completed 15 
or more units in the 9—11th grades in high 
school and present an average of B or above 
may also register for junior college courses 
for college credit. No more than six such 
hours may be earned. (2) Students in the 
12th grade may with the permission of the 
academic dean register for a college course 
for high school credit. Such credit shall be 
limited to one unit unless the student pre- 
sents a grade average of B or above. Selec- 
tions may be made from the following offer- 
ings: German I and II, psychology, college 
algebra, trigonometry, typing, salesmanship, 
secretarial accounting, business law, and 
health education. (3) Children’s literature 
will be added to the list of courses which 
can be used to meet the general require- 
ments of ten hours of English for the Asso- 
ciate in Arts degree. (4) Specific require- 
ments for the Associate in Arts degree will 
be changed to include six hours of English 
composition instead of five, and a minimum 
of six semester hours of science, three from 
biological science and three physical science. 
(5) Biology will become a part of the re- 
quired program for high school preminis- 
terial students. (6) Two units of science 
will be required of all students who will 
graduate from the high school department. 

Church-Music Workshop. — St. John’s 
will sponsor a church-music workshop on 
this campus from June 8 to 11. It has been 
designed to be of specific benefit to pastors, 
organists, choir directors, and any others 
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who are interested in, or responsible for, 
music in their churches. 

Professor Paul Foelber, director of music 
at St. John’s College, is directing and or- 
ganizing the workshop. Dr. Walter Buszin 
and Prof. Hugo Gehrke, along with Profes- 
sor Foelber, will serve as leaders and in- 
structors for the various areas of the work- 
shop. 

Total cost for the workshop is $20, for 
registration fee, meals, and housing. 


CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIn, TEx. 


Sixty to Graduate. — Dr. A. O. Fuerbrin- 
ger, president of Concordia.Seminary in 
St. Louis, delivered the address at the grad- 
uation exercises of Concordia in Austin. The 
1958 commencement exercises were held in 
Trinity Lutheran Church on Friday, May 30, 
at 10:00 A.M. Twenty-four men and 14 
women received diplomas from the junior 
college department. High school students 
graduating totaled 20. 


Choir Tour.—The Concordia College 
Choir gave concerts in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas on May 1 to May 5, 1958. 
The choir, under the direction of Mr. Ted 
Haendschke, sang at the following churches: 
Concordia Lutheran, San Antonio; St. Paul’s 
Lutheran, Bishop; St. Paul’s Lutheran, Mc- 
Allen; St. Paul’s Lutheran, Harlingen; Saint 
Paul’s Lutheran, Kingsville. The program 
depicted in song highlights of the church 
year from Ascension to Advent. 


St. PAuL’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Junior Talent Festival. — More than 700 
pupils of Lutheran elementary schools in 
western Missouri met on the St. Paul’s Col- 
lege campus on April 26 for the annual 
Junior Talent Festival. The program for 
the day included a quiz-down in the area 
of school subjects, competition in vocal 
music, Bible-story telling, humorous and 
dramatic readings. The afternoon program 
consisted of track and field events. Faculty 
and students alike work to make the festival 
a memorable occasion for the children and 
worthwhile for all. 


College Association Meeting. — The Saint 
Paul’s College Association on April 27 held 
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its annual meeting to elect officers and select 
projects for the coming year. They decided 
to raise a substantial sum of money for the 
St. Paul’s College 75th-anniversary fund, and 
several smaller projects were accepted. Since 
its organization in 1943 the College Asso- 
ciation has completed an imposing number 
of projects to improve the physical plant and 
has helped promote St. Paul’s College as 
a center of religious, educational, and cul- 
tural interest. Among the projects are: the 
chapel organ and a practice organ, a station 
wagon, $5,000 for campus beautification, 25 
typewriters, adjustable desks and chairs, the 
campus lighting system, signs marking the 
entrance to the campus, television set, 
lounge and kitchenette furnishings, robes for 
the college chorus, annual scholarships, and 
several smaller projects. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CANADA 


Campus Improvements. — An old campus 
landmark disappeared from view when the 
former president’s residence, a large, red 
brick house, was razed recently to make 
room for the new science-library building. 
The home had been vacant since last De- 
cember, when Pres. W. M. Wangerin and 
family moved into a new residence. 

Tentative occupancy for the new $250,000 
library-science building is scheduled for 
early in 1959. Incorporating individual 
offices for faculty members in addition to 
the new library and science classrooms and 
laboratories, the new building will fill a 
long-felt need for more space and better 
facilities. 

Other recent campus improvements in- 
clude the rebuilding of the pipe organ in 
the gymnasium-auditorium and the erec- 
tion of a steel fence around the campus 
enclosing the north end and part of the 
east and west portions as well. 


+ RICHARD T. ROHLFING + 


(1896—1958 ) 


Although Professor Rohlfing had been 
ailing for some time, especially during the 
past year, the news of the sudden death 
of our colleague and teacher on April 13 
came as a shock to Concordia, 
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The departed had been on leave of 
absence due to his illness for some time 
during the past year; but in the fall quarter 
of the present school year he had resumed 
his teaching. For the past winter and the 
present spring quarter he had gone on sab- 
batical leave, during which he occupied 
himself much of the time with writing 
music. While on a visit with his wife at the 
home of their oldest son, our colleague was 
suddenly taken from our midst by a heart 
attack. 

Professor Rohlfing had been graduated 
from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis in 
1921. After his graduation he served as 
instructor at our Concordia Teachers Col- 


Richard T. Rohlfing 


lege in River Forest till 1923. For the fol- 
lowing two years he was pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church at Townsend, Wis. Two 
years later a call for associate professorship 
returned him to Concordia College, and in 
that position he had served nearly 33 years 
when his Lord called him home. 

The departed colleague had been en- 
dowed with special talents in music and 
with a sense of appropriateness as to the 
type of music to be used by teachers in 
Christian schools and by organists and choir 
directors to edify church services. His pro- 
ficiency to teach music and his influence 
toward developing taste for good music will 
cause him to be remembered by his col- 
leagues and his many students. 

Since his field of activity at Concordia 
was music, he was eager to improve as in- 
structor in that field until he received the 
degree of Master in Music from Northwest- 
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ern University. His talents were recognized 
by the university when it accepted a num- 
ber of his original compositions in place of 
the customary thesis. 

In 1925 he organized the Concordia band 
and served as its director for 25 years. This 
band became widely known in Lutheran 
centers through its tours in various sections 
of the country and in Canada. He became 
chairman of the Division of Music in 1947. 
During his tenure in that office, which ex- 
tended to 1953, he played an important part 
in the design and construction of Concor- 
dia’s Music Center, which is considered one 
of the most modern and serviceable build- 
ings of its kind on American campuses. 

Our departed colleague was active in 
producing musical compositions. Among his 
numerous productions are “March of the 
100,000” (composed for the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League), “Spirit of Concordia,” and 
a number of marches for the band. One of 
his marches was played by the United States 
Marine Corps Band over the National Radio 
Network. His publications include: Christ- 
mas Cantata, Noel Cantata, Echoes from 
Bethlehem, and various selections for piano 
and for band. 

During the past several years Professor 
Rohlfing centered his activity on piano in- 
struction. At the time of his death he was 
completing work on arrangements of hymns 
for the classroom teacher and the piano in- 
structor. He had also planned to write an 
anniversary song for his alma mater, Saint 
Paul’s College at Concordia, Mo. 

Professor Rohlfing had a congenial per- 
sonality. He was friendly and sociable and 
had a keen sense of humor. During his ac- 
tivity of more than three decades at Con- 
cordia College in River Forest, his contribu- 
tions to our Synod’s efforts in preparing men 
and women for the ministry of teaching in 
the church will be gratefully remembered 
by his colleagues and students. 

The departure of our colleague and 
teacher is especially mourned by his family 
— his wife Johanna, nee Doenges, his three 
sons, and four grandchildren, besides two 
brothers and one sister. His body rests in 
Concordia Cemetery, Forest Park, Il. 
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FULL SCHEDULE AHEAD 


The annual vacation is an accepted part 
of American life. Industry provides for rest 
and relaxation, and the church gladly grants 
its servants of the Word well earned and 
reasonable cessation from their labors to 
spend a little more time with their families, 
enjoy a change of scenery, and store up new 
physical and mental energies for the tasks 
which lie ahead. 

The closing of school from June to Sep- 
tember does not necessarily mean three 
months of vacation for the teachers. — 
Those who are active in music are called 
upon to serve also during the summer 
months. — To put all the school records in 
good order is a sizable job for the school 
principal and the teachers, even after the 
close of school. — Many congregations have 
a Vacation Bible School during June or 
later in the summer. A number of teachers 
are active in planning and in conducting 
these part-time agencies of Christian instruc- 
tion.— The regularly called teachers are 
expected to attend the District Convention 
during the latter part of June, and some of 
them are appointed to serve on special 
committees. 

We live in an era of professional growth. 
Because of extreme teacher shortage, some 
of our congregations have employed under- 
graduates who continue their education 
while they teach. Many others, both young 
and veteran, pursue postgraduate studies 
in order to keep abreast of the times and 
to be better able to serve in our many-sided 
program of Christian education. The sum- 
mer months are also a good time for pro- 
fessional reading, for a close look at the 
Course of Study and the School Curriculum, 
the examination of new textbooks, and the 
attendance at various educational meetings. 

If the home and the school are to work 
in close co-operation, the teachers must be 
acquainted with the home life of the pupils. 
Summertime offers opportunity for teachers 
to visit the homes of their students, and to 
contact many unchurched children in the 
community. Such effort is time consuming 
but rewarding in souls won for Christ. 


Books and supplies must be checked and 
ordered. Records of incoming pupils and 
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classes are to be examined. Preliminary 
work for registration and the opening of 
school is a measure of good school organ- 
ization. — Every faculty will also want to 
plan and conduct its own workshop prior 
to the opening of school in order to make for 
a good school beginning, be helpful to the 
new teachers, and chart a course of unified 
action. — A. H. Kramer, Superintendent of 
Christian Education, Northern Illinois Dis- 
trict. 


A NEW LUTHERAN SOCIETY 


The first annual conference of the Lu- 
theran Society for Worship, Music, and the 
Arts will be held at the University of Min- 
nesota from June 18 through 21. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to study and 
promote Christian worship and its related 
arts in the Lutheran Church. 

Twelve commissions will guide the work 
of the Society, meeting during the year and 
reporting at the annual conference. These 
commissions will represent the following 
areas of interest: 

1. Theological foundations of Christian 
worship and the arts. 
. Liturgical worship. 
. Hymnology. 
. Architecture and acoustics. 
. Organs and other musical instruments. 
Choral music for the church year. 
Fine arts. 
. Literature and drama. 
. Parish music. 
. Professional standards and studies. 
. Musicology and research. 
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12. Audio-visual communications. 


The organization is expected to publish 
a semiannual journal in which the accom- 
plishments of the conference will be sum- 
marized. Articles and illustrative material 
will also appear in the journal. Another 
society project will be a series of pamphlets, 
number one to be on the general nature of 
worship and the arts. Another goal is spon- 
sorship of area workshops to improve the 
standards of music at the parish level. 

Pastors, musicians, artists, architects, 
scholars, theologians, parish workers, writers, 
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actors, teachers, students, and communica- 
tions workers are considered potential mem- 
bers. The three types of membership are: 
Student — $2; Active or Institutional —$3; 
and Sustaining — $10 (minimum). Appli- 
cations may be secured from: 


Mr. LinpEN LuNpstTrRoM, Treasurer 
1844 Hutchins Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Maturing. — Grosset and Dunlap estimate 
that approximately 100 million American 
boys and girls have read books in the 
Bobbsey Twins series. The Twins are 52 
years old this year. “The Bobbsey Twins’ 
Forest Adventure” is Number 51 in the 
series and the most recent book. 


Archives. — Most libraries in Latin Amer- 
ica are useless and unused. Budgets are in- 
adequate, professional librarians are few, 
and the librarians are often held responsible 
for lost books. It is costly to lend books; 
so why do it? 


An Education Publication Is Born. — 
Education — U.S.A. had its beginning on 
March 4. It is sponsored by the National 
School Public Relations Association. The 
cost is $15 a year. 


Why the Teacher Shortage? — North- 
western University’s study of salaries offered 
college graduates last June showed that the 
average beginning salary offer for all occu- 
pations was approximately $4,800. For 
teachers the average was $3,800. 
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Quite a Difference. — The average salary 
for college faculty members in the U. S. this 
year is $6,120, according to a recent Office 
of Education report. This new study on 
higher education shows that average faculty 
salaries in public colleges and universities 
range from $5,110 for instructors to $8,530 
for full professors; in private institutions, 
the average is $4,230 for instructors and 
$7,360 for full professors. 

Cost of Education. — A young person 
planning to attend a public university next 
September should expect to pay $215 in 
tuition and fees a year, as against $701 
charged by private universities. 

Schooling is a Must. — For every 100 pro- 
fessional and technical workers we now 
have, we shall need 135 in 1965. 


Fighting Back. — Editors are now react- 
ing vigorously and vehemently to the in- 
creasingly derogatory statements made 
about our American school system by news- 
paper and magazine editors. It is true that 
publications thrive on controversy, but there 
is such a thing as straining the truth to the 
point of fracture. 

Well done.— The March issue of the 
District Education Bulletin of the Northern 
Illinois District is a bell ringer. Perhaps 
Superintendent A. H. Kramer will let you 
see a copy. 

Do Not Forget. — August 3—5 are the 
dates for the annual convention of the Lu- 
theran Education Association and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Parent-Teacher League. 
Place — Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Il. 


Our Contributors 


Artuur E. Curistian, principal, St. John Lutheran School, Elgin, Ill. 

Ben Eccers, principal, Immanuel Lutheran School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

WattTeR DospeRFUHL, principal, Mount Olive Lutheran School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Aurrep C. Ricuter, teacher, Central Lutheran School, Hyattsville, Md. 

R. W. ScHEELE, principal, First Lutheran School, Alhambra, Calif. 

W. O. SEL, principal, Trinity Lutheran School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Frep C. STessrns, president, Parent-Teacher Society, Immanuel Lutheran Church, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


Water L. Pewz, teacher and director of music, Trinity Lutheran School, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Hersert D. BRUENING, director of music and organist, the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of St. Luke, Chicago, Ill. Music editor, LurHeran EpucaTIon 
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